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ON TRANSLATING THE DIVINI COMMEDIA. 


Ort have I seen, at some cathedral-door, 

A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his pater noster o’er ; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 

Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here, from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster-gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


H. W. LoncFELLow. 








HEAVILY HIT. 
By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 


—@——— 


CHaPpTerR VIII. 
AMONG THE FERNS. 


Mr. Cantre M.P. was a great Agriculturist. Ho had 
a homefarm, and Lady Anne Cantre (a daughter of 
the Earl of Begslie), was supposed to superintend a 
pattern dairy, which it was the great desire of her heart 
should be self-supporting, as an example to the 
tenantry. Mr. Cantre, when down at the Place, was 
exceedingly fond of walking round his farms, of which 
several lay in the vicinity of the Mansion, let to small 
yeomen. He was critical on the subject of fences ; could 
advance a theory of stacking; and had improved upon 
an invention for scything corn by steam power. He 
was likewise fond of letting any small outlying shoot- 
ings in person, as it evinced a practical, business-like 
turn of mind which Mr. Cantre rather affected in his 
neighbourhood. -He took a great interest in stock ; 
would lay out several hundred guineas on a stallion to 
improve the breed of the district, and charge his 
tenantry the usual sum—all in a business way ; and 
knew the pedigree of all the pigs, horses, and kine’ in 
his neighbourhood. But even with this extensive 
assumption of the Bucolical nature, Mr. Cantre, like 
many other large proprietors, knew or cared very little 
about the social condition of the agricultural labourers 
on his estate. So long as they did their work, he never 
enquired whether or no they enjoyed the dignity of a 
tesponsible existence. Lady Anne, indeed, had a few 
pets amongst the lower classes ; very old women, for 
the most part, with startling pre-Raphaelitisms of color, 
yellow faces, white caps, and red cloaks; and one or two 
interesting children with tanned cheeks and sun-driven- 
white hair. Tea and tracts to the former and sixpences 
to the latter were the effects flowing from Lady Anne’s 
sympathy for the humble poor ; and she doubtless con- 
Sidered that such a Home Mission was very laudable, 
and in full of obligations laid upon her condition in 
life. 

Mabel Osyth had different ideas on the subject of 
doing good to her neighbours. Mabel was considerably 
in advance of Lady Anne as respected a knowledge of 
the social state ofthe peasantry. She knew their wants, 
their un-opportunity for acquiring the rudiments, the 
@ssentials of happiness, their aspirations and the sad 
tale of many lowly lives wasted away. So Mabel 
@lected herself into a Sister-of-Charity, without the 
Yow or the raiment, and many a poor soul had good 
Teason to bless the noble-hearted girl, who came to the 
bed-side of sickness with words of healing, when no 


Other kindly form darkened the door. From such an 


@xpedition Mabel was returning one bright forenoon, 





taking for a short cut home a hedge path which led 
through Mr. Venning’s grounds from one of the more 
distant of the Cantre farms. She looked quite pic- 
turesque, as she stepped over the crackling branches 
and leaves which bestrewed the unfrequented path. 
Mabel wore a round hat with a plume of dark feathers, 
and her plain stuff dress was puckered up for more 
convenient walking, showing to the little birds and 
rabbits a very pretty ankle in its tight white stocking. 
She carried over her arm a neat basket, which had 
often before that day been filled with what little 
delicacies she could contrive (of fruit or vegetables, 
whatever might offer) for her humble patients. Now, 
as fate would have it, Mabel was a bit of a botanist, 
and took great pride in a hortus siccus of ferns and 
mosses which she had been a-collecting for years ; and 
as she tripped merrily along in the little wood, it 
occurred to her that she might as well ransack a little 
river-bed there for any good specimen of ferns that 
might present itself. Accordingly she brushed through 
thick and shading underwood and stepped into a 
hollow water-way, through which drowsed or babbled 
the merest little rivulet, affording nutriment to masses 
of ferns which lined its course. Intent on her speci- 
mens, Mabel pursued her way along the bed, till by 
and by a sound—not the rush of the rivulet-—came 
on her ear,—it was of people talking. Another foot- 
step, and unseen herself Mabel saw two ladies in 
earnest converse some twenty yards off. One sat ona 
rustic bench with her face in her hands—and Mabel 
knew her; it was Mrs. Venning. The other—a strange 
lady (but whom the reader knows as Miss Fanny 
Boteler) stood before her, addressing her in deep, full 
passionate tones. Under a species of fascination, 
Mabel stood still whilst every word of the strange con- 
versation that followed fell distinctly on her ear. The 
strange lady was speaking. 

“ Clara, it is time that this should end ’—(she spoke 
in a low, determined voice.) ‘God knows that I could 
sorrow now in sackcloth and ashes for my life. I have 
asked of him that He, through you, will give me the 
chance of repentance. Oh! what a horrible creed have 
I believed since our father died, sister, leaving you and 
me desolate and in penury. It is an awful thing to 
be desperately poor—for it leads often and often to 
crime. But I knew when I bartered my maidenly famo 
for money that I was doing a sin. You see, Clara, I 
naught extenuate. Hear me, and learn from me. Oh! 
that womankind could know my life, which may die 
out without even being fruitful of a moral. Our Lord 
—did he wear purple and fine linen? Has Christianity 
since His day never walked in rags? Yet I, frail 
creature, had not the courage to be honourable, and 
was led away by the grossest of human weakness! You 
were braver—mind I never thought a hard thought of 
you, sister, for leaving me—no—no. I thanked God in 
my vague way, that you at least were not lost,—that I 
had not the sin of murder on my soul. Believe me, 
Clara, when I say that I never have been happy—oh! 
if penance were atonement, I am cleansed long since 
from my frailty. But I do wrong to trouble you with 
my sorrows. I grafted sin upon my soul—let the 
branches sprout through my being; I am corrupt, and 
no good thing dwelleth in me.” 

She walked up and down before the seat, her hands 
clenched firmly together, and her face crossed by the 
rack of hope, and doubt and fear. Mrs. Venning had 
not moved from her attitude, and Mabel could perceive 
that she was shaken terribly by strong emotion. . 

“It is strange,” Fanny Boteler continued, a whit 
faster than before, her lustrous prominent eyes some- 
what a-gleam, “ 

You, Clara, even, 





ture than Iam. That 





Mr. Venning would shudder to know you have such a 
sister—that his honest pride would imagine a leprosy 
to his house-roof, if he but knew that you came from a 
home of infamy—(Z made it so, my sister)—that your 
domestic bliss would be at an end — yourself suspected 
as tainted—would you believe it, my sister, these 
natural consequences never once occurred to my silly 
brain? I acknowledge their justice—your prudence— 
even down to retreating from the ken of your servants, 
to this sacred place of wood and water——” 

“Don’t speak to me, Fanny, in that awful tone,” 
sobbed Mrs. Venning, raising her white, tear-dabbled 
face to her sister. ‘God only can tell my misery and 
anguish at this moment. What can Ido. I would I 
were dead.” 

She wept bitterly; lacking the power of self-guidance 
in the difficult pass, and resting all her cause on 
tears. 

‘So have I wished the same. It was as cowardly as 
my guilt. So-ho, I feel myself growing cold again. 
After all, why should I stake so much on the issue of 
this interview? It is a new sensation, even if it be 
not what I expected. Let me thank my fortune for it. 
(She laughed scornfully as she spoke.) I only asked 
some sisterly intercourse for the future—not to parade 
myself as a bar sinister on the Venning ‘scutcheon of 
bobbins and bales. A letter or two,—a recognition in 
your home,—would have made me a changed woman. 
Who can tell whether or no this now shapes my course 
for eternity? It may be so. Madonna! what a mys. 
tery are sisters.” 

The strange lady paused and leant against a treo, 
looking at Mrs. Venning, still shrouding her face and 
silently weeping. Of a sudden impulse, she crossed 
the path, and, falling on her knees, reckless of the 
tainting earth on her costly dress, threw her arms 
round Mrs. Venning, who submitted passively to her 
embrace. 

“Sister,” she said, in a whisper almost, so broken 
was her earnest voice, ‘I repent of my sin. By our 
common mother, who died when we were innocent 
children—by all your religion and hopes of heayen,— 
oh, Clara! by everything you hold dear and good, take 
me, who am all alone, into your heart again.” 

A long pause. The brook rattled along quite merrily, 
and the leaves, whirled down on its waters, were borne 
on the dancing foam-bells. 

“Clara, will you take me into your heart again? 
Your husband will not spurn the sister of his wife, She 
is an outcast, and may rely on his pity. Pity was sent 
into the world for such as me.” 

Another pause. 

‘Sister, I lay my life at your door. Save me, if you 
would be saved, My heart this hour has been a battle- 
field—sin is slaying my good purpose—quick, quick, 
my sister, oh! save me.” 

Silence again. Then Fanny rose from her kneeling 
attitude, and as she rose, Mrs. Venning sank feebly to 
the ground. 

“ Farewell, sister of mine,” she said, in deep, firm 
voice, ‘I go back to the world—but—so surely as you 
have cast me off like an accursed thing—you shall hear 
of me again. Beware!” 

And as she finished, she gathered up her train, and 
swept with the air of a Fate, down the tree-lined foot- 
path. Mrs. Venning lay still on the ground, face to 
earth and insensible. Mabel watched her for a time 
with terrible anxiety, not knowing whether she ought to 
remain quiet, or go to her assistance. 

Whilst she remained yet undecided, Mrs. Ven- 
ning rose from the ground, and, weeping bitterly, 
came past her—(Mabel had retreated still farther 
amongst the brusb)—and took the path towards the 
house. 
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ON TRANSLATING THE DIVINI COMMEDIA. 


Ort have I seen, at some cathedral-door, 

A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his pater noster o’er ; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 

Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here, from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster-gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs ‘dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


H. W. LoneFreEtLow. 





HEAVILY HIT. 
By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 


— 


CuapTer VIII. 
AMONG THE FERNS. 


Mr. Cantre M.P. was a great Agriculturist. He had 
a homefarm, and Lady Anne Cantre (a daughter of 
the Earl of Begslie), was supposed to superintend a 

pattern dairy, which it was the great desire of her heart 
should be self-supporting, as an example to the 
tenantry. Mr. Cantre, when down at the Place, was 
exceedingly fond of walking round his farms, of which 
several lay in the vicinity of the Mansion, let to small 
‘yeomen. He was critical on the subject of fences ; could 
‘@ivance a theory of stacking; and had improved upon 


likewise fond of letting any small outlying shoot- 
“ings in person, as it evinced a practical, business-like 
turn of mind which Mr. Cantre rather affected in his 
“Reighbourhood. He took a great interest in stock; 
‘would lay out several hundred guineas on a stallion to 
improve the breed of the district, and charge his 
" tenantry the usual sum—all in a business way ; and 
‘knew the pedigree of all the pigs, horses, and kine’ in 
his neighbourhood. But even with this extensive 
mption of the Bucolical nature, Mr. Cantre, like 

y other large proprietors, knew or cared very little 
‘Shout the social condition of the agricultural labourers 
his estate. So long as they did their work, he never 

ed whether or no they enjoyed the dignity of a 
ponsible existence. Lady Anne, indeed, had a few 

ts amongst the lower classes ; very old women, for 
most part, with startling pre-Raphaelitisms of color, 

llow faces, white caps, and red cloaks; and one or two 
teresting children with tanned cheeks and sun-driven- 
hte hair. Tea and tracts to the former and sixpences 

) the latter were the effects flowing from Lady Anne’s 

hy for the humble poor ; and she doubtless con- 

d that such a Home Mission was very laudable, 

din full of obligations laid upon her condition in 


4 _ Mabel Osyth had different ideas on the subject of 
good to her neighbours. Mabel was considerably 
 hdvance of Lady Anne as respected a knowledge of 

the social state ofthe peasantry. She knew their wants, 
ir un-opportunity for acquiring the rudiments, the 
ni of happiness, their aspirations and the sad 

of many lowly lives wasted away. So Mabel 
Mected herself into a Sister-of-Charity, without the 
ol or the raiment, and many a poor soul had good 
n to bless the noble-hearted girl, who came to the 

of sickness with words of healing, when no 


taking for a short cut home a hedge path which led 
through Mr. Venning’s grounds from one of the more 
distant of the Cantre farms. She looked quite pic- 
turesque, as she stepped over the crackling branches 
and leaves which bestrewed the unfrequented path. 
Mabel wore a round hat with a plume of dark feathers, 
and her plain stuff dress was puckered up for more 
convenient walking, showing to the little birds and 
rabbits a very pretty ankle in its tight white stocking. 
She carried over her arm a neat basket, which had 
often before that day been filled with what little 
delicacies she could contrive (of fruit or vegetables, 
whatever might offer) for her humble patients. Now, 
as fate would have it, Mabel was a bit of a botanist, 
and took great pride in a hortus siccus of ferns and 
mosses which she had been a-collecting for years ; and 
as she tripped merrily along in the little wood, it 
occurred to her that she might as well ransack a little 
river-bed there for any good specimen of ferns that 
might present itself. Accordingly she brushed through 
thick and shading underwood and stepped into a 
hollow water-way, through which drowsed or babbled 
the merest little rivulet, affording nutriment to masses 
of ferns which lined its course. Intent on her speci- 
mens, Mabel pursued her way along the bed, till by 
and by a sound—not the rush of the rivulet-—came 
on her ear,—it was of people talking. Another foot- 
step, and unseen herself Mabel saw two ladies in 
earnest converse some twenty yards off. One sat ona 
rustic bench with her face in her hands—and Mabel 
knew her; it was Mrs. Venning. The other—a strange 
lady (but whom the reader knows as Miss Fanny 
Boteler) stood before her, addressing her in deep, full 
passionate tones. Under a species of fascination, 
Mabel stood still whilst every word of the strange con- 
versation that followed fell distinctly on her ear. The 
strange lady was speaking. 

“ Clara, it is time that this should end ’—(she spoke 
in a low, determined voice.) ‘God knows that I could 
sorrow now in sackcloth and ashes for my life. I have 
asked of him that He, through you, will give me the 
chance of repentance. Oh! what a horrible creed have 
I believed since our father died, sister, leaving you and 
me desolate and in penury. It is an awful thing to 
be desperately poor—for it leads often and often to 
crime. But I knew when I bartered my maidenly fame 
for money that I was doing a sin. You see, Clara, I 
naught extenuate. Hear me, and learn from me. Oh! 
that womankind could know my life, which may die 
out without even being fruitful of a moral. Our Lord 
—<did he wear purple and fine linen? Has Christianity 
since His day never walked in rags? Yet I, frail 
creature, had not the courage to be honourable, and 
was led away by the grossest of human weakness! You 
were braver—mind I never thought a hard thought of 
you, sister, for leaving me—no—no. I thanked God in 
my vague way, that you at least were not lost,—that I 
had not the sin of murder on my soul. Believe me, 
Clara, when I say that I never have been happy—oh! 
if penance were atonement, I am cleansed long since 
from my frailty. But I do wrong to trouble you with 
my sorrows. I grafted sin upon my soul—let the 
branches sprout through my being; I am corrupt, and 
no good thing dwelleth in me.” 

She walked up and down before the seat, her hands 
clenched firmly together, and her face crossed by the 
rack of hope, and doubt and fear. Mrs. Venning had 
not moved from her attitude, and Mabel could perceive 
.that she was shaken terribly by strong emotion. .: 

“Tt is strange,” Fanny Boteler continued, a whit 
faster than before, her lustrous prominent eyes some- 

what.a-gleam, Ph I, + cba pee nny eg 








Mr. Venning would shudder to know you have such a 
sister—that his honest pride would imagine a leprosy 
to his house-roof, if he but knew that you came from a 
home of infamy—(I made it so, my sister)—that your 
domestic bliss would be at an end — yourself suspected 
as tainted—would you believe it, my sister, these 
natural consequences never once occurred to my silly 
brain? I acknowledge their justice—your prudence— 
even down to retreating from the ken of your servants, 
to this sacred place of wood and water——” 

“Don’t speak to me, Fanny, in that awful tone,” 
sobbed Mrs. Venning, raising her white, tear-dabbled 
face to her sister. ‘God only can tell my misery and 
anguish at this moment. What can Ido. I would I 
were dead.” 

She wept bitterly; lacking the power of self-guidance 
in the difficult pass, and resting all her cause on 
tears. 

“So have I wished the same. It was as cowardly as 
my guilt. So-ho, I feel myself growing cold again. 
After all, why should I stake so much on the issue of 
this interview? It is a new sensation, even if it be 
not what I expected. Let me thank my fortune for it. 
(She laughed scornfully as she spoke.) I only asked 
some sisterly intercourse for the future—not to parade 
myself as a bar sinister on the Venning ’scutcheon of 
bobbins and bales. A letter or two,—a recognition in 
your home,—would have made me a changed woman. 
Who can tell whether or no this now shapes my course 
for eternity? It may be so. Madonna! what a mys- 
tery are sisters.” 

The strange lady paused and leant against a tree, 
looking at Mrs. Venning, still shrouding her face and 
silently weeping. Of a sudden impulse, she crossed 
the path, and, falling on her knees, reckless of the 
tainting earth on her costly dress, threw her arms 
round Mrs. Venning, who submitted passively to her 
embrace. 

“ Sister,” she said, in a whisper almost, so broken 
was her earnest voice, ‘I repent of mysin. By our 
common mother, who died when we were innocent 
children—by all your religion and hopes of heayen,— 
oh, Clara! by everything you hold dear and good, take 
me, who am all alone, into your heart again.” 

A long pause. The brook rattled along quite merrily, 
and the leaves, whirled down on its waters, were borne 
on the dancing foam-bells. 

“Clara, will you take me into your heart again? 
Your husband will not spurn the sister of his wife. She 
is an outcast, and may rely on his pity. Pity was sent 
into the world for such as me.” 

Another pause. 

“Sister, I lay my life at your door. Save me, if you 
would be saved, My heart this hour has been a battle- 
field—sin is slaying my good purpose—quick, quick, 
my sister, oh! save me.” 

Silence again. Then Fanny rose from her kneeling 
attitude, and as she rose, Mrs. Venning sank feebly to 
the ground. 

“ Farewell, sister of mine,” she said, in deep, firm 
voice, ‘I go back to the world—but—so surely as you 
have cast me off like an accursed thing—you shall hear 
of me again. Beware!” 

And as she finished, she gathered up her train, and 
swept with the air of a Fate, down the tree-lined foot- 
path. Mrs. Venning lay still on the ground, face to 
earth and insensible. Mabel watched her for a time 
with terrible anxiety, not knowing whether she ought to 
remain quiet, or go to her assistance. 

Whilst she remained yet undecided, Mrs. Ven- 
ning-rose from the ground, and, weeping bitterly, 
came past her—(Mabel had retreated still farther 
amongst the brusb)—and took the path towards the 
house. 








THE MUSICAL MONTHLY. 








Cuapter IX. 
LADY ANNE ON MARRIAGE-CONTRACTS. 


That same evening, George Heath, after the labour 
of the day wes over, went up the hill road to meet 
Mabel Osyth, who was betrothed to him. As flint 
to steel, so was her nature to his; full of a generous 
enthusiasm, alien from the huckstering virtues 
preached up to the age for a pattern. It was 
still that sweet time of night called so descriptively 
in Scotland the “ gloamin’,” when the mists and 
shadows are seen sweeping in their cohorts amongst 
the flying lights of day. Mabel had walked down 
to meet her lover in the natural defile which cut 
its winding way down the summit of the Ruddibourne 
Hill. She was oppressed by the sad revelations of the 
morning when she was hid in the ferny nook, and 
although she weleomed George with the affectionate 
warmth of her nature, it was still evident that some- 
thing was weighing on Mabel’s mind. At last she told 
him all, knowing that the secret was safe in his keep- 
ing, and trusting that, somehow or other, she knew 
not exactly in what way, he might turn the knowledge 
into good use. 

George received the story sadly. 

“It's a dreadful business, Mabel. 
alone have their family tragedies.” 

** Oh, George, if you had seen the stranger sister 
begging on her knees for pity.” 

‘‘And Mrs. Venning refused ?”’ 

‘‘ She said never a word.. I think—I hope—she was 
overpowered altogether, and was not responsible for 
what happened.” 

George Heath shook his head sorrowfully. 
a little of society requirements. 

‘Dear Mabel, I hope it may be so. But even you, 
who have known so much of the world; how fathers 
ill-treat their children ; brothers their sisters ; husbands 
their wives; must know that people will stick at 
nothing to keep up in society. I don’t judge Mr. 
Venning or his wife. But I know cases, in which men 
rising from my class above their fellows, have got to be 
ashamed of the girl they had married when not quite 
so high. Ay, Mabel, ashamed of honest, decent, 
loving wives, and of their kith and kin. A little folk- 
roughness on a successful man sits well enough. 
People who visit him don’t mind it. They say, Oh! 
it’s his practical, shrewd, business habits which have 
grown upon him. But with his wife and her relations, 
if they happen to be of low origin like himself, it is a 
very different story.” 

** And so you think, George?” said Mabel, contracting 
her brows at the thought that Mrs. Venning, knowing 
this, mistrusted her husband’s sympathy for her poor, 
poor sister. 

“ Perhaps so—I cannot tell—but in most cases that 
would have been the first feeling. A woman, if startled 
from the usual calm routine of her life, acts perfectly 
independent of reason." And to-day I can believe 
that it was not the result of cold-blooded interest or 
calculation that prompted Mrs. Venning to let her 
sister go, but rather the startling shock of being 
brought face to face again with a polluted woman whom 
she imagined dead to her.” 

“Then may they still be reconciled as sister to 
sister?” 

“God only knows. You say she left in anger.” 

“Oh! with such a look on her face. Like a fallen 

* Then pray for her, Mabel.” 

** I will—I have done so.” 

They had been walking rapidly during their conver- 
sation, and had reached the little wicket leading into 
Martin’s cottage. 

“Is your father in to-night, Mabel?” asked George, 
as she lifted the latch. 

“ He wasn’t et home half an hour ago; went up to 
the Place to see Lady Anne about the vinery. Come 
in, George. No, he's not here. I'll get a light.” 


It’s not the poor 


He knew 


worsted oddities which put little dimples all over the 
room; Mabel in the hortus siccus of ferns laying on a 
side table ; Mabel in scissors and thread and odds and 
ends deposited in a neat basket; Mabel, in short, all 
over. 

“Now, sir, sit down there,” said Mabel, lighting a 
candle, and pointing out a snug arm-chair by the 





hearth, “and I'll take my things off, and then we'll 
have what Lady Anne calls a chattification.” 

George accordingly sat’ down in the comfortable chair 
with its soft cushion, when an un8tspicious cat, with & 
yell not out of place in the Indian jungle, made'oné 
terrific bound to the floor, and rushed frantically to'the 
door of the room. Mabel laughed heartily as she took 
her hat off. 

“‘ Why, George, you murderer, you! -I should never 
have forgiven you if Pussy had been made a pancake 
of! You should look before you leap ——” 

“Or sit down in strange places!” laughed’ Heath, 
carefully inspecting the chair, under the pretence that 
there might be more laying about. 

Mabel was at length disrobed, and came and sat 
down beside George, leaning affectionately against him 
with her arm passed within his. 

But, in the middle of a very pleasant chat, footsteps 
were heard at the moment outside,. and, the door 
opening, Martin Osyth walked in, followed by Lady 
Anne Cantre. Martin was a hale-looking old man with 
white hair, and a sharp expression in his beady black 
eyes. Her ladyship was a young person, not particularly 
hondsome, with a mass of light auburn hair streaming 
down her back wholly unconfined by any fastening. She 
mounted a Spanish hat and plume, wore a glass in her 
eye, end carried in her hand a formidable looking 
walking-stick. 

‘* Mabel,” said Martin, fussily, ‘‘ this is Lady Anne. . 
Get her ladyship a chair. Thank’ee, George. Won't 
you sit down, my lady?” 

‘“« Pray don’t disturb your friend, Martin!” cried her 
ladyship, sinking into George’s seat all the same. 
‘“ Ah! Mabel, I’m de trop, I see. Never mind, I 
shan’t keep you long on the hooks.” 

“Oh, my lady, I am Very proud to see you here,” 
said Mabel, giving the fire an additional hint to burn, 
by applying the poker. George stood a little awkwardly 
near the door, and Martin rubbed his hands in the 
approved dependent style, waiting for Lady Anne to 
speak. This she very soon did, as indeed it was not 
her ladyship’s nature to remain silent anywhere. 

‘* Well, Mabel, and who’s your friend?” she said, 
scrutinising George very leisurely through her eye- 
glass—“‘ pon my word, he’s about the best specimen 
I have lately seen you collect. What family does he 
belong to, botanically,’’ laughing at her own conceit. 

Mabel blushed slightly, but replied without the 
least embarrasment. 


“ His family, my lady, is the Heath Tribe ; species, ° 


George—and a very good specimen indeed, as your 
ladyship has remarked.” 

“ Ah! an admirer of yours, Mabel. When is it to 
be?” Mabel did not answer, so Lady Anne went on. 

‘“‘ Heath ?—I think I have heard the name. You're 
a kind of Rienzi amongst the work-people at Ruddi- 
bourne, are you not ?”’ 

George did not altogether appreciate her ladyship’s . 
meaning. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said, “ but I 
cannot say whether I am like the person you named or 
not. I am a workman—nothing more—and if your 
ladyship has heard me spoken of as a discontented 
workman, or one who strives to rise on his comrades’ 
shoulders to be stared at by the world, I would res- 
pectfully tell your ladyship that I am not him you take 
me for.” 

‘“* Oh, my good man, you perfectly misunderstand me. 
I don’t know anything about your unions and squabbles, 
and so forth. I assure you Rienzi was a very different 
sort. But tell me, Heath, I am curious on those sub- 
jects—and besides, have quite an interest in Mabel’s 
happiness—what are your prospects, eh?—are they 
satisfactory?” 

Lady Anne assumed a serious look, as if suddenly 
called upon to interfere herself between the lovers, un- 
til such time as George should satisfy her as to his 
being a fit and proper suiter for Mabel’s hand. 

‘“* A working man,” began George, taking the initia- 
tive in a speech. 

“‘Now—now,” deprecated Lady Anne, rapping her 
walking-stick against the floor— don’t harp on the 
eternal string of humility. A working man of course 
you are, and I don’t need to be told so every minute. 
There—go on with what you have to say.” 

“ Well,” said George, not a little taken aback by 
Lady Anne’s interruption, ‘“‘ what I was going to say 
was simply this—that I, and such as I am, never have 
any expectations beyond ourselves.” 

Lady Anne knitted her eye-glass a little more closely, 
and looked at George with much amazement. 


“ And so you people marry, not in the least knowing 





where you are to get bread and butter for your wife? 
And of course you always have families.” 

“Your ladyship—there must. be hewers of wood— 
drawers of water—and they must always live from hand 
to mouth. They must likewise marry.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” s@id her ladyship, doubtfully, 
“I’m not prepared to say they should in every case, 
I don’t know why parents in the humble walks of life 
shouldn't enquire if their daughter's suitors are eligible 
or not. I think a good many unfortunate marriages 
might be prevented in that way. In fact,” continued 
Lady Annie, as a'vivid millennium of steady marriages 
amongst the working-classes rose in her fancy, “ in fact 
Iam not prepared to say that this has not been the 
great error all along in the domestic management of 
you people. However, not to get into a debate on the 
tiresome subject, what are your intentions to Mabel 
here? What sort of a home can you give her?” 

“Such as a working man can offer.” 

“Tut—tut—there you go with your general flare-up 
of humility. Now can’t you say something definite— 
that will take in kettles, and washtubs, and bed-linen, 
and so on? Why, Martin, I think it’s very lucky I 
came here to-night ;—you’re not a father to be trusted 
to, I think.”’ 

The whole of her ladyship’s auditory was embarrassed 
in no small degree. Her ladyship really thought that 
she was doing a signal service to Mabel, whilst Mabel 
wished with all her heart that her ladyship was back 
in Cantre Place. Old Martin was still washing hig 
hands with invisible soap in imperceptible water. 

‘Please, your ladyship,” said Martin, at length— 
“there is not any doubt, your ladyship, that poor people 
often marry when they should not, your ladyship ; but 
George here, I have every confidence, is able to keep 
Mabel, may it please your ladyship. He’s not a 
common workman is George.” 

“Ah! I’m glad of that. I don’t fancy your very 
common workmen,” murmured Lady Anne, refreshing 
her recollection of George by another stare. 

‘“‘ He has been studying o’ nights, my lady, and he'll 
just suit Mabel. In fact, my Lady, I did’nt know 
where the girl was going to find a husband to suit her.” 

“Oh! father,” said Mabel, not knowing where the 
conversation was to end next. ‘ He’s just joking, my 
lady.” 

“And I’m very sorry to hear it,” answered Lady 
Anne upon which Martin looked very grave in the 
twinkling of an eye; “but if you two must go and 
marry, why—By the way, is your life insured ?—you, 
Heath ?” 

“No, my lady, not yet ; but I have a scheme—” 

“Oh, I daresay. As usual. Dreadfully improvident 
you people are—” 

*¢ But if your lady—” 

“I know what you would say. Mabel, get him to 
insure. I look upon insurance as the anchor to which 
you must cling. Let the what-do-you-call-it—the 
policy—be produced on the wedding-day. There's a 
story about such being required of a bridegroom once 
by somebody—a sort of Heath the happy man I fancy— 
and wonderful to relate the story goes on to say it was 
done! Ah! you just try it, Mabel. I’m sure if my 
advice will make you happy, you are very welcome. 
Now I must go. You need not come back with me, 
Martin. That’ll do. Good-night, Mabel, think well of 
the insurance, and you, sir” (addressing George, who 
felt it was of no consequence what he said), ‘recollect 
that in paying your attentions to Mabel, you are incur- 
ring a very great responsibility.” 

With which climax, Lady Anne swang her stick for- 
ward and walked out of the cottage, accompanied by 
Martin and Mabel wishing her good-night—most 
heartily on Mabel’s part. 

‘‘ She means well, her ladyship,” said Martin coming 
back again, and drawing a chair for himself beside the 
fire. “But in course she don’t know anything about 
the working classes.” 

“And yet,” replied George, “it is wonderful how 
close she went to several radical evils, and how nearly 
she pointed out remedies. It all goes to prove that the 
rules of life are much the same in every station.” 

“ Why, George, wherein was her ladyship’s wisdom?” 
enquired Mabel. 

“ In this. She talked a good deal about improvident 
marriages. It would be well if her advice were taken 
by parents who consent, often without a moment's con- 
sideration, to their daughters marrying men neither 
worthy of them nor able to keep them.” 

“ But, George, how ridiculous it would be. Just 
fancy & mechanic unfolding all his intentions and 
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prospects, wages, and so on, to his proposed father-in- 

law; enquiring, perhaps, if the young lady possessed 

any other attractions beside her looks. Why,” con- 

tinued Mabel, ‘‘it would be as good as a play—least- 
, I fancy so, for I never saw one.” 

«‘ Well, I won’t dispute the points any more with you, 
only I’m concerned,” said George, gravely, ‘‘that many 
young girls are their own mistresses too soon. When- 
ever they begin to earn wages at any employment, they 
think they are quite independent of their parents in 
everything, and that feeling is a help to a bad husband, 
depend upon it. But Lady Anne said a truer thing 
than that.” 

“Ay, what was that, George?’ said Martin, who 
had great faith in George’s acumen. 

“ About insurance.” 

‘¢Insurance!”’ cried Mabel, “why, I thought that 
was a capital joke, and felt awfully tempted to laugh at 
it. It’s only rich people that can insure themselves, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Ay, Mabel,” cried Martin, “only folks with plenty 
o’ money. The poor man has his Friendly Societies, 
and he can get from them some assistance when he’s 
sick, and his family funeral expenses when he dies; 
but that’s all. I don’t see how a poor operative can 
pay into an assurance office. No, no,” continued 
Martin, shaking his head, “ that’s too much to hope 
for, George, I doubt.” 

‘‘He’s in one of his brown studies,” said Mabel, 
affectionately placing her hand on his neck. George 
was communing with the Spirit of the Fire, dwelling 
in the quivering caves of red. Through such flame- 
vistas, as through the fiery trials of life, into the 
pleasant world of a ‘Future, such as an enthusiast only 
can vision out. And always the wizard word that 
called the fancy-land forth was ‘combine ’—“ com- 
bine” —*‘ combine.” 





CHAPTER X. 
MRS. PTOLEMY’S BOYS. 


When Prancer Smith reached the residence of the 
Rev. Ptolemy Paul, curate for the pluralistic drone who 
drew the tithes of the parish and seldom came near it 
except when there was any refusal on the part of ob- 
durate parishioners to pay up,—it was getting pretty 
late, and she therefore naturally expected the well- 
ordered establishment to be sunk in profound repose. 
The Rev. Mr. Paul, as is the case with married curates 
generally who have to exceed their legitimate sphere of 
labours in order to live as they are expected to do, kept 
a select, private Boarding School, in which the do- 
mestic training of the boys, under the maternal manage- 
ment of Mrs. Ptolemy, was an advantage particularly 
brought under the notice of parents and guardians in 
the rev. gentleman’s prospectuses. In fact, Mrs. 
Ptolemy, having a great amount of individuality of 
Character about her, and her husband having very 
little, just enough indeed, to constitute identity—came 
to be, in the mind of Ruddibourne, and even of parents 
and guardians afar off, the head of the school, and 
of course, of the house also. Mrs. Ptolemy was a 
good woman, but at the same time a great trial, like 
many good people in this imperfect life. If she hada 
fault, it was one not easily to be fixed with a local habi- 
tation anda name. She was a good woman, for in- 
stance, but, (1) the boys said she said she killed them 
with physic; she was a good woman, but (2) Prancer 
gaid she worried the life out of her with constant 
supervision; she was an excellent woman, but (3) 
her friends said that Mrs. Ptolemy was a bore. 

When Prancer arrived, she found Mrs. Ptolemy had 

just dismissed the boys to bed, after the usual ‘prayers 
and admonitions with which that worthy lady invariably 
indulged them after supper, and Prancer found her 
standing reflectively in the dormitory on going up- 
stairs. The dormitory was a large airy room with a 
number of white curtained cribs standing round the 
sides. 
“ By the by,” pondered Mrs. Ptolemy, consulting the 
candle, ‘there was one of Ba-ays that I noticed at 
Prayers to-night wasn’t looking very well. Was it you, 
Master Smith ? 

“Please Ma’am, No!” quavered Master Smith, in 
the very promptest manner. 

“ No—I do not think it was—I recollect now (terrible 
Qniver all through the curtained cirbs, causing a distinct 
vibration of the chintz hangings),—it was Master Jones 
—yes I was just saying to myself that boy needs 
Medicine, when Mr. Paul was reading the lesson— 
Master Jones, just come here, if you please.” 
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A tiny pair of feet were stuck out from behind a 
curtain, reluctantly followed by a pair of little legs, and 
last of all, Master Jones’ head emerged, looking very 
glum indeed. Prancer took pity on the unhappy Jones, 
and made bold to say to Mrs. Plolemy who was inspect- 
him narrowly through her glasses : 

“Indeed, M’m, I don’t think he’s unwell. He ate a 
hearty tea afore I went out. Perhaps he’s only a little 
tired.” 

Master Jones corroborated Prancer’s statement in a 
few argumentative and expostulatory jerks. To no 
avail, however; Mrs. Ptolemy walked invulnerable on 
the heights of Medecine and Macaulay. 

“That’s your inexperience Jessie. Don’t I see it? 
Don’t I see that the Ba-ay’s ill? Look at his eyes.” 

Prancer did look at those orbs, and became aware 
that they were red with the effects of want of sleep. 
However it was not the remotest use to hint this 
to Mrs. Ptolemy. Prancer resigned Master Jones 
into the hands of the Philistines. The only question 
which remained was to what treatment the invalid was 
to be subjected; and this point Master Jones awaited 
with an anxiety that inferred considerable experience. 

“It’s too late,” mused Mrs. Ptolemy, gloating over 
her patient, ‘‘to be preparing a posset or mixing up a 
draught—so, I think Jessie, I shall subject Master 
Jones to a Brimstone Bath—which, as I said to Mr. 
Paul the other day, is always ready, so handy, in short, 
for a case of this nature. 

The intelligence that he was to have a brimstone 
bath did not seem to gladden the soul of Master Jones 
in the very least. He assumed on the spot arigidity 
of countenance occasionally met with in marble effigies, 
and seldom anywhere else. He was a true Briton, 
Master Jones, veracious in matters of testimony, and 
stolid under torture. 

The brimstone bath was the great thought which 
had pinnacled Mrs. Ptolemy's medical fame. Chrono- 
logically, this invention had taken place after a visit, 
with Mr. Paul, to a famous Hydropathic establishment 
where they did up patients in wet sheets, and sitz- 
bathed them, and vapour-bathed them, till they were 
brought back to a normal condition of personal cleanli- 
ness, if nothing more. Now, Mrs,| Ptolemy had read 
somewhere that the fumes of sulphur were the 
“ sovereignest thing on earth” for toning up the system 
when out of sorts; but unfortunately the precise 
method of applying the treatment was not added. It 
fell to her brilliant lot to supply the omission upon a 
general idea borrowed from the Hydropathic vapour 
bath system. The whole thing was complete, and the 
invention was the joy and pride of Mrs. Ptolemy’s heart. 

Followed by Prancer, and gently impelling the 
dilatory Jones before her, Mrs. Ptolemy traversed the 
passage, and the procession entered a small uncarpeted 
roem, with the peculiar odour of lucifer matches 
floating on the atmosphere. There was no furniture 
whatever in the place, save a common cane-bottomed 
chair, which was elevated on extra-long legs, and stood 
solitary in the centre of the room. Prancer bore a 
large blanket over her arm. Underneath the cane- 
bottomed chair was a chafing-dish, which Mrs. Ptolemy 
lifted up and examined, 

“TI think there will be enough here”—she said, 
applying the candle to the contents which were pow- 
dered sulphur and some other ingredients, whereupon 
arose a pale blue, lambent, flame, and a most un- 
christian odour. ‘ Now, Master Jones, be seated,” she 
continued, replacing the dish of burning chemicals 
under the chair. The unhappy boy ascended the pyre 
and was directly enveloped in the large blanket by 
Prancer, as assistant Inquisitor. 

This ingenious invention of Mrs. Ptolemy’s was 
nearly identical with the manner in which the Priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi was accustomed, according to histor- 
ians, to obtain responses. She sat on a tripod (so it 
is said), over a sacred fissure, from whence issued a 
vapour somewhat identical with the fumes which 
Master Jones was experiencing, and under the influence 
of which the Priestess uttered the oracular sentences. 
Master Jones uttered sentences, too, which, however, 
were not strictly oracular, being chiefly limited to such 
expressions as “ Oh !”—* Ah !”—* sash !"—* ff!” and 
the like. 

At the conclusion of this interesting classical cere- 
mony, the patient was marched back again to his crib, 
which was impregnated with sulphurous odours for the 
rest of the night, much to the disgust of his sleeping- 
companion, Master Smith, who dreamt in consequence 
that he was exalted on the cane-bottomed chair, and 
awoke prematurely in a state of tremendous horror. 





But Master Jones’s adventures were not yet terminated. 
Mrs. Ptolemy, having been appeased by the sacrifice, 
retired to her room, and Prancer went down to her 
kitchen in a return whirlwind. Meditation being an 
exercise recommended by the mistress, was on this 
evening indulged in by the maid, elbows on knee, and 
chin on hands; all in dangerous neighbourhood to the 
fire, which, however, was not very energetic at that late 
hour of the night. Prancer had enjoyed a long and 
varied day of occupation ; in general, the more excellent 
woman a mistress is, the more work does she take out 
of her servants. She is afflicted with a strong desire 
to have everything right ; next to have everything done 
at once; and would prefer no murmuring, if you 
please. Prancer had need to be what Mrs. Smith said 
she was, “a willin’ gell;” otherwise she would not 
have suited Mrs. Ptolemy. Who, yet, is more deserving 
of pity, charity, and the other expressive virtues, than 
the domestic servant of all work in a British home? 
She is the machinery that drives the whole house, and 
her engine-room is the hot, draughty at the same time, 
kitchen. From bed-making in the attics, thorough 
dusting and sweeping the centre floors, fire making 
everywhere, to broiling and washing, and general 
slaving down below ; including excursions to out-lying 
shops, and messages anywhere ; the English maid of 
all work is the real genii of the lamp. Yet, who so 
light-hearted? quick of affection to her young masters 
and mistresses? patient and trustful and unrepining ? 

As Prancer nodded over the fire, she thought of her 
change from a factory worker to a domestic servant in 
the employment of Mrs. Plotemy. On the whole, she 
felt happier; not from the thought that she was likely 
to make money by the end of the year, or that mean- 
while she was better lodged and fed, but the strange 
relief to be free from the dulling work of the mill, and 
the forced intimacy of her fellow-labourers. Some of 
the girls, many, no doubt—were good-hearted and pure- 
minded; but there are always the black-sheep in the 
flock, and it is difficult for a girl to touch pitch, 
however the contact may come, and not be defiled. 
Prancer was not well educated, as indeed few girls can 
be who are sent out young to earn their bread. It will 
be long ere the tremendous importance of education 
for adult years will be recognised over the paltry 
expediency of a child’s earnings. Until parents of the 
humble classes are brought, by dint of education on 
their own part, to see and feel its advantages, no power 
on earth will educate their children. Even in this 
midway age of progress the recognition of this principle, 
in quarters, too, where the influence and support of 
wise and good heads are brought to bear on the working, 
is meagre in the extreme; and the stilted education, 
imparted and finished before the child is out of the 
age of childhood, reasonably becomes a dangerous 
thing. 

Prancer had yawned upwards of six times, the last 
three of which had occurred together with no perceptible 
interval. Prancer felt she must go to bed; and took 
the first step to that consummation, by throwing her 
arms over her shoulders to unhook her dress. The 
door opened gently, with that invariable creak which 
heralds a timid visitor, and nobody else. 

“Oh my!” cried Prancer, as she saw the door move 
inwards, “‘ what’s that ? who’s there! ” 

A small figure clad in white, replied“ It’s only me!” 
an intimation which proclaimed the arrival not to be a 
spirit. 

““Why its Master Jones!” said Prancer, surveying 
with no small astonishment that young gentleman, who 
still bore a lingering bouquet of sulphur about him. 
‘Boy alive! what are you wanting? If Mrs. Ptolemy 
catches you here, my man! 

“You won’t tell her, will you?” asked Master Jones, 
piteously, sticking up one foot in the fender to warm it 
a little after the cold flags of the staircase. 

“Tell her! no. How do you feel, eh?” asked 
Prancer, half maliciously. ‘I should’nt like to have 
one I know.” 

“I gay, Jessie. I'll tell you what,” began Master 
Jones, excitedly, standing there in his night-gown. 
‘* Now you won't tell?” 

‘“‘ Not I—never fear.” 

‘Well, then, (very defiantly of Mrs. Ptolemy) I'm 
going to run off. I am.” 

“You!” Prancer stared at Master Jones. ‘“ Why 
what’s put that into your silly head. Who's been a- 
hurtin’ of you?” 

“Who's been?” Master Jones dilated in, his night- 
gown. ‘She’sbeen—that’swho. Lain’t going tostandit. 
Three possets last week, and two brimstones this one.” 
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“ And you ought to be very glad that Mrs. Ptolemy 
takes so much care of you. Ah! you don’t know how 
well off you are, my man. There's plenty of poor little 
boys in Ruddibourne would be glad to get your place, 
and take three brimstones a-week too!” 

“ Would they though!” said Master Jones, in a tone 
evincing quite a contrary opinion, on his part, as to 
the exchange; “ they’d soon get tired of that.” 

* But where are you going, and when do you start,” 
enquired Prancer, 

Master Jones didn't know. Perhaps to-morrow, or on 
Sunday after morning prayer. Where was he going to? 
Bea, he thought. He was fond of the sea, and would 
give it the preference. 

Prancer'’s bosom glowed with womanly pity for the 
poor little fellow, so vague in his despair. How 
admirably did she console him, too. Commend a 
little boy going to run off to sea to a plump good- 
natured English girl; if she does not manage to keep 
him back, nobody will. 

“* Won't you have a slice of bread and butter, Master 
Jones ?”* 

Night-gown was dignified. No, thank you, Jessie, he 
would rather not. Prancer knew better, though, and 
going to a press, produced a nice white loaf, and butter, 
just dying to be spread on the delicate bread. Master 
Jones looked at it, as Prancer cut a tempting round, 
and covered it with butter. That was an eloquent 
silence of Master Jones, ay, and of Prancer, too. 

“Come, now, there’s a good boy: you eat that,” said 
Prancer, handing a slice to Night-gown, standing on the 
fender. 

“ I—I’d rather not,” said Master Jones. 

“Tut! now that I’ve cut it you must.’’ 

Jones gave in, and enjoyed the bread and butter 
excessively, as only a victim from the Brimstone 
Treatment could enjoy them. 

** Well,” said Prancer, after a silence—“ are you 
any better now ?” 

** Yes, thank’ee Jessie.” 

* And when will you go to sea ?” 

“Oh! I'll think over it,” replied Master Jones, 
evasively (what a soother is butter, material or 
figurative). 

“Perhaps you'd better wait till the Christmas 
Holidays. They're not far off. Promise me you'll not 
run away till then ?” 

Prahcer had put her arm round the little fellow, and 
had drawn him close to her warm heart. If Master 
Jones's mamma was as good a mother to him, blessed 
was Mester Jones, that’s all. He promised seriously, 
and with an honour strong in its bud, that he would 
not enter on his maritime life till Christmas. 

“ That's nice of you. Now,” continued Prancer, 
“ it's time you were off to bed. My goodness! there’s 
steps. Mrs. Ptolemy—what will she say! Jump into 
that closet—quick !” 

Master Jones scuttled across the floor with the 
energy which no doubt brimstone imparts to the 
constitution, and scarcely had the patter of his naked 
feet died away, when in walked Mrs. Ptolemy! That 
vigilant lady was arrayed in spotless white, with a 
profusion of frilled work, and bore on her nose the 
accustomed spectacles. She likewise exhibited her 
usual calm and impertubrable self-possession. 

“ Jessie,” she said with much exactness, ‘when I 
engaged with you last Lady-day,—I recollect the whole 
matter as well as if it had happened yesterday: in the 
front parlour it was—and as I was saying, when I 
engaged you, I then stated to you, Jessie, I want no 
followers—” 

“No more I haven't got any Ma’m,” interrupted 
Prancer, a little indignantly. 

** Now, Jessie—it’s no use to deceive me—did not I 
hear voices—quite distinctly as I was sitting, looking 
at Macaulay—which I always do the first thing in the 
morning, and the last at night,—and I said to myself 
that girl's got some follower—where is he ?”— 

“He! Who? M’m,” enquired Prancer, flaring up, 
with a face like a sun-lit simoom, “I tell you, as an 
honest gell, there is'nt any follower here. I never see 
such a,thing!" 

Mrs. Ptolemy shook her head; she knew what 
servants were by past experience, and, excellent woman 
though she was, seldom held her domesti2s innocent 
in such matters till she found them so. 

* A-well then, just tell me where he’s gone?” said 
Prancer, sarcastically, and somewhat forgetful of 
Master Jones in the dark closet. 

“ That, Jessie, you know I cannot tell,” replied Mrs. 
Ptolemy, who was very literal, as became her character ; 





“but I consider it to be my duty to investigate the 
matter.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy then commenced a scrutiny of the 
wash-house, scullery, coal-cellar, all adjacent to the 
kitchen, but without success. Meanwhile, Master 
Jones made no effort to escape, spell-bound as it were, 
by Mrs. Ptolemy’s descent. At last, the dreaded 
moment came, and the lady opened the closet door. 
The effects on an ordinary mind of a small sceptre in 
white, gleaming out of the darkness, would have been 
a shriek and preciptate retreat up-stairs ; but Mrs. 
Ptolemy was an extraordinary woman, and stood her 
ground placidly. Indeed, one would have supposed she 
expected to find Master Jones exactly in his night-gown 
in the closet. 

‘* What are you doing there, Master Jones—when 
I thought you were asleep after your medicinal 
course ?”’— 

‘* Please M’m,” said Prancer, stepping in for the 
rescue of the trembling Night-gown, ‘‘ Master Jones 
didn't feel quite well, after he was in bed, and he came 
down to me, not to disturb you, Ma’am.” 

This romance was of very doubtful benefit to Master 
Jones, for though it procured him pardon for descending 
into the kitchen, it likewise gained him a posset, of 
most diabolical taste, prepared by Mrs. Ptolemy’s own 
motherly hands. The immediate contrast between 
Prancer’s bread-and-butter and Mrs. Ptolemy’s brim- 
stone was, we need not say, very marked and very 
disagreeable. Master Jones finally retired to his 
sulphurous rest, revoking his promise to Prancer, and 
wondering how far it was to the nearest ship that 
wanted a cabin-boy. 


(To be continued.) 


IN DECEMBER. 


I put on the well-worn old slippers 
My lady-love broidered with fern, 

And, sad as I sit in the firelight, 
A thousand old fancies return. 

The lamps in the long street are lighted, 
And redly they flare o’er the snow ; 

My thoughts, like the feet on the pavement, 
So busily run to and fro. 


I dream of departed Decembers, 
I think of the days long ago ; 

When, glad with the thought of the Christmas, 
I welcomed the fast-falling snow. 

It brought back the merry vacation, 
And all the old pleasures I knew, 

When gallant young friends of my boyhood 
Were tender and trusting and true. 


And then, as I turn to the present, 
The jolly old times die away ; 

Friends fade like the faces in dreamland, 
And what can I tell of to-day? 

What visions have power to bewitch me, 
As lonely I list to the chimes ? 

The kettle hums lays half-forgotten, 
That seem to flow on with my rhymes! 


I hear its monotonous music, 
The same ever-varying strain, 
I make a new dream for the future, 
I build a new “Castle in Spain.” 
I know how my fairest ideal 
Will fade at a stroke of my pen, 
But still I dream on in the firelight, 
And welcome the phantoms again ! 


I people bright realms with the fairies 
That welcome the yuletide on earth, 
Fair faces and silver-toned laughter, 
The echoes of innocent mirth ! 
The red holly-berries are sparkling, 
The mistletoe gleams on the wall ; 
And then to my dreams comes the maiden - 
Whose voice was the dearest of all! 


One face is for ever before me, 
One hope for the future is bright, 

And all the wide regions of fancy 
Are fair with her presence to-night. 

My fond thoughts go far to the North land, 
As sadly I sit here alone ; 

My dearest, there’s one heart in London 
Is keeping true time with your own! 





A FAMILY SEDITION. 
—_—_—=>_——— 

** You must confess, Mr. Wharncliff, it is a most 
annoying thing, that everyone should combine to upset 
my plans. Why shouldn’t Harry have fallen in love 
with Lucy Davenant, when the tiresome boy goes crazy 
after every pretty girl that he meets? Why should he 
just be indifferent to her whom I had set my heart upon 
his having for his wife?” 

‘* Possibly, my dear, because Lucy doesn’t care at all 
for him.” 

‘‘Well, there again, why shouldn’t Lucy care for him, 
when she knew how I wished her to be my own daugh- 
ter? Why should she be so captivated with Fred 
Rushton, a young man who hasn’t much to recommend 
him that I can see? Simply because I had planned it 
all otherwise, and because what I had proposed would 
have been pleasant, and natural, and appropriate. 
Everyone and everything in this world is so contradic- 
tory and obstinate.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, I grant you it is a world of pities 
that you could not carry out your most excellent inten- 
tions ; but as fate has decreed it otherwise, and Harry 
and Lucy don’t care a fig for each other, wouldn’t it be 
as well to abate a little your determined opposition to 
her affection for Fred Rushton? There is nothing 
really objectionable about the young fellow; indeed, he 
used to be one of your own favourites—and people ara 
beginning to talk about our tyrannising over our ward—” 

‘“‘ Mr, cliff! I am surprised at you. You area 
man of no determination or perseverance. You ask me 
to sanction Lucy’s attachment to Fred Rushton? Are 
you then anzious to throw away a fortune like that of 
Lucy’s when a little management would secure it to 
your own son?” 

‘‘ My dear,” replied Mr. Wharncliff, rather testily, 
‘¢ you know well enough that nothing would have pleased 
me more than a marriage between Lucy and Harry, not 
merely on account of her fortune, but because she is the 
daughter of my old friend. But as there seems no 
chance of this taking place, I only suggest that you 
should relax a little of your extreme caution, and permit 
Rushton again to come to the house.” 

‘‘ When there is no more chance, then I may do as 
you suggest, Mr. Wharncliff,” said his wife. Adding 
complacently, ‘‘At present I by no means despair of 
seeing my views fulfilled. Certainly, for the moment 
it may appear unlikely, but what then ?—Girls are fickle 
and men are easily led, and I don’t see why Lucy 
shouldn’t survive her fancy for Rushton, nor why Harry 
shouldn’t be persuaded to like Lucy. But the only way 
to manage this is by keeping Rushton out of the way, 
and if she sees no other young man, she must come 
round to our Harry.” 

“Yes, provided that our Harry doesn’t come round to 
some one else in the meantime. The only weak point 
of your scheme is that you can’t restrain him and seclude 
him from female society, and you know his failing that 


‘way. By the by, how do you find your new governess? 


Are you content with her?” 

‘Yes; so far I am quite pleased with Miss Atkinson. 
She behaves with great propriety and circumspection. 
I took care to warn her against encouraging any non- 
sense of Harry’s, but indeed she seems to have none of 
the foolish flirting ways that have made me get rid of so 
many of her predecessors.” 

*¢ Well, but I thought we were to have no more youth- 
ful governesses—no one who wasn’t either frightfully 
ugly or over forty years of age ?” 

“True enough. But Mrs. Blantyre recommended 
Miss Atkinson so highly for her prudence and retiring 
manners, that I determined to try her. And really the 
middle-aged specimen we had was not encouraging. 
That odious Miss Holford, with her love of novels, her 
relish for talking of love affairs, her hints and inuendos 
and insinuations to Harry about young ladies, and 
sweethearts, and wedding-rings, was positively dreadful. 
That woman was a perfect nightmare to me; and though 
there was certainly no danger of Harry flirting with her, 
she filled the boy’s head with such notions and sugges- 
tions that it’s a wonder he wasn’t ten times more silly 
than before.” 

“ Ah, well, you fidget and worry yourself about what 
goes on here when Harry is at home, and you know 
nothing about his exploits during the greater part of 
the year when he’s at college.” 

‘The very reason why I feel confident he’ll not go 
too far in his follies or seriously compromise 
He hasn’t done so hitherto while uncontrolled and free, 


“why should he do so, then, when he is here under our 


own eyes?” 
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« Just what I say, my dear; but you don’t seem to 
act in conformity with your belief. And can’t you 
extend the same liberal principles to Lucy, and grant 
her a little more freedom? I assure you the neigh- 
bours do talk about your cooping her up as you do.” 

“No, Mr. Wharncliff, no. My plan is,—keep other 
men off, let her see Harry occasionally during his 
vacations, and, being her only male companion, she 
must begin to look forward to his visits. This advance 
made, the rest follows in due course. And I really 
think my plan begins to work a little. I sent them out 
an hour ago to take a walk in the garden, and they 
went with much better grace than usual, and haven't 
returned yet.” 

‘Oh, oh! they’re in the garden, are they? Well, I 
wouldn’t answer for Master Harry after all. Keep Harry 
out of other female society, and I don’t think he could 
help making love to the cook, if she came in his way.” 

It was true enough that Lucy Davenant and Harry 
‘Wharncliff were in the garden, and had gone there con- 
tentedly an hour before, but at that moment they were 
equally contentedly reposing a couple of hundred yards 
apart, Lucy having retired to a sequestered nook with 
an interesting novel, and Harry lying on his back 
under a tree smoking a cigar, in which occupation he 
remained until past twelve o’clock, when, looking at 
his watch, he arose and started across the fields to 
Cawden, the residence of the Rushton’s. 

Harry and Fred Rushton had been friends since the 
time when the former was twelve years old and the 
latter a big boy of sixteen who had cOndescended to 
make a companion of his youthful neighbour, and teach 
him all the mysteries of swimming, rowing, and fishing. 
A friendship like this, as Harry had plainly stated at 
home, was not to be broken up by any maternal arrange- 
ments for the disposal of Lucy’s hand; so, while Rushton 
was dismissed from the Wharncliff house, he and Harry 
were on asintimate terms as ever. The slighted lover was 
@ good-looking young man of six-and-twenty, with 
bright dark eyes and hair and a tall well-made figure. 
He occupied himself by professing to read for the bar, 
at which he never intended practising; but, on the 
strength of his family, property, and influence, he 
looked forward to a seat in Parliament and a political 
career. At present he was making a lengthened stay 
with his family, lingering in the country unable to tear 
himself away from the vicinity of Lucy Davenant who 
had made a deep impression on his heart. 

When Harry arrived at Cawden, Fred Rushton was 
stretched in a rocking-chair near an open window, read- 
ing the Times; but immediately on perceiving his 
friend he jumped up with the greatest eagerness to 
meet him. 

Oh, here you are, Harry! How d’ye do?” he ex- 
claimed, shaking hands. ‘Got anything for me?” 

' “Yes, somewhere or other,” said Harry, leisurely 
searching his pockets, and presently turning out a little 
pink letter, which Rushton seized eagerly. 

“The darling!” he murmured, as he hastily de- 
youred its contents. ‘‘She’ll meet me to-morrow—eleven 
o’clock—Hockley Gate—doesn’t like clandestine meet- 
ings—but driven to it by unhappy position, and Mrs. 
Wharncliff’s severity. The sweet innocent darling! I 
knew she’d come.” And he proceeded to read this note 
two or three times over with a lover’s rapture. When he 
was calm enough to take some notice of his friend, they 
started on an expedition for which they had agreed to 
meet, and as they strolled along the road together, 
Harry presently pulled a photographic portrait out of 
his pocket, and, showing it to Rushton, said, “Do you 
know who that is, Fred?” 

‘Miss Atkinson !” said Rushton, with a smile, as he 
examined the portrait. ‘What a fellow you are, Harry. 
Has it gone so far as this already? How do you and 
she get on?” 

“How do we geton? Why she’s a very charming 
girl, Fred, I can tell you that, and I believe likes me as 
wellasIdoher. She'll be with Lucy to-morrow, butl 
you needn’t be afraid of her being in the way. I shal 
accompany them to Hockley Gate.” 

“Take care, Harry; don’t let it go too far. She'll get 
the sack as soon as ever your mother discovers your 
partiality for her.” 

“No fear of that just yet, old fellow. She’s a deuced 
Clever girl, is Miss Atkinson, and manages my mother 
80 well, that instead of suspecting anything at present 
she is quite delighted with her.” 

From all ef which it does not appear that Mrs. 


_ Wharneliff’s self-congratulation and complacency were 


founded on solid grounds. : 
The fact was, that this secret intrigue and insubordi- 





nation arose from the circumstance that Mrs. Wharncliff 
was inclined to rule with a tight hand all those who 
fell under her government, and that when she had 
taken an idea into her head, it was very difficult to 
dislodge it from its position. One of her pet schemes 
was to marry her ward, Lucy Davenant, to her son 
Harry—a scheme, which, if fate had willed it, was not a 
bad one, but which Mrs. Warncliff would not on any 
account abandon, when fate pronounced positively 
against it by turning the hearts of the chief parties con- 
cerned in decidedly contrary direction. Under these 
circumstances Mrs. Wharncliff acted in a high-handed 
manner. Her son was unfortunately of a very inflam- 
matory nature, and apt to feel a passing tenderness for 
every good-looking governess that entered the family, 
and over him she kept a constant watch, controlling and 
restraining him, persecuting the unhappy objects of his 
regards, and summarily dismissing them when the 
symptoms of his affections became dangerous. On the 
other hand, a mutual attachment having sprung up 
between Lucy Davenant and Fred Rushton, her son’s 
intimate friend, she began to look coldly on him, 
refused him twice the hand of her ward, and finally 
dismissed him the house. Mr. Wharncliff was no 
refuge from the harsh treatment; he was completely 
submissive to his wife, and shabbily acquiesced in all 
she said or did, venturing very rarely to raise his 
voice against her acts. 

The victims of this domestic autocrat were naturally 
not long in forming a league for mutual aid and sup- 
port. At first, Harry and Lucy kicked against Mrs. 
Wharncliff’s constant efforts to throw them together, but 
when at length they came to an understanding, and 
Lucy avowed her love for Harry’s friend, all feeling 
of repulsion ceased between them. They agreed to co- 
operate and assist each other, and were often glad to 
be alone together, to discuss their secret hopes and 
prospects. This change misled |Mrs. Wharncliff, who 
thought that her judicious conduct was beginning to 
bear its expected fruit, when in fact she had only driven 
them to secret conspiracy and rebellion. While Harry 
carried letters and fond messages between Rushton and 
Lucy Davenant, and was in all matters their sympa- 
thetic ally, Lucy repaid him by conniving at, and 
affording him opportunities of pursuing his flirtation 
with her governess, Miss Atkinson, who, in spite of her 
reserved demeanour, had managed to captivate Harry’s 
wandering affections. Lucy did not think there was 
much danger in favouring this secret amour. She 
knew that with Harry it was only a passing affair, and 
she took care to warn Miss Atkinson of his fickle nature, 
advising her not to take too seriously all that he might 
say to her. Miss Atkinson affectionately thanked her 
pupil, said of course it was all nonsense, and that there 
was nothing serious on either side, and thus completely 
allayed Lucy’s faint scruples. 

The next day the meeting took place at Hockley 
Gate. Rushton was anxiously awaiting their arrival 
when the Wharncliff party appeared, and eagerly sprang 
forward to meet Lucy, after which Harry and Miss 
Atkinson discreetly walked off, and did not reappear 
until it was time to return home. Meanwhile Rushton 
had been earnestly pressing upon Lucy a proposal that 
they should dispense with Mrs. Wharncliff’s consent, 
since she chose to withhold it, and that Lucy should 
leave her guardian’s house to put herself under the pro- 
tection of a husband of her own choice. No arguments, 
however, could prevail upon her to assent to a proposi- 
tion for which she was so unprepared, though she 
admitted Mrs. Wharncliff’s injustice and tyranny, and 
protested that Rushton possessed the whole of her 
heart. She consented, however, to meet him again, 
and after this date many meetings took place at Hock- 
ley Gate, at which Fred Rushton continued to urge his 
wish for an elopement, and at which Harry always 
vanished with Miss Atkinson, returning after a long 
absence with unruffied composure and soberness, and 
without any appearance of having indulged in tender 
or impassioned conversation. 

Harry’s attachment for Miss Atkinson had worked a 
considerable change in his conduct, and whereas he had 
formerly been excitable, impetuous, and outspoken, he 
had become almost as astute and impenetrable as the 
pretty governess herself. The courtship between this 
pair was pursued under great difficulties, and in-doors 
their tenderest moments were liable to be interrupted 
by constant dangers and alarms. Scarcely ever could 
they be alone together, and when fortune did so far 
favour them, their ears were on the stretch for a foot- 
step, that they might not be found sitting too near, or 
talking too familiarly. It was only by these precautions 





that they could maintain Mrs. Wharncliff’s unsuspicion. 
Sometimes their escapes were narrow. The very morn- 
ing after the meeting at Hockley Gate, Mrs. Wharncliff 
came upon them in the breakfast-room, as they were 
standing together at the window in tender conference ; 
but whatever suspicions might have been aroused 
Harry allayed by quickly stooping to pick a blossom 
from a flower-stand, and requesting Miss Atkinson to 
present it to her pupil from him. Mrs. Wharncliff heard 
this request with surprise and pleasure, and began to 
have no doubt of a change in her son’s feelings towards 
Lucey, 

The only point that now caused her any anxiety 
was Rushton’s persistence in his suit. She knew that 
he still lingered at Cawden, and guessed what detained 
him there so long; moreover, he had been seen lately 
lounging in the neighbourhood of her own house, and 
once when he and Mr. Wharncliff had chanced to meet 
he seized the opportunity to make another appeal for 
Lucy’s hand. Mrs. Wharncliff was indignant at such 
outrageous persistence, and trusted her husband had 
giventhe young man a decided rebuff. But, indeed, 
Mr. Wharncliff had been very much embarrassed and 
taken by surprise ; he had declared that it was useless 
to think of persuading Mrs. Wharncliff, and had avised 
Rushton to give up the thought of possessing his ward, 
but he had allowed the young man to perceive that his 
sympathies were with them, and Rushton did not fail 
when he next saw Lucy to work upon this fact, and as- 
sure her that her guardian’s consent was only withheld 
through fear of his wife. 

The latter often questioned Miss Atkinson about the 
state of her *pupil’s heart, and asked if she ever men- 
tioned Rushton’s name, or whether Miss Atkinson 
thought she kept up any correspondence with him. 

“Madam,” said the governess, “if I knew of any- 
thing of the sort I should think it my duty to let you 
know it at once.” 

“Thank you, Miss Atkinson, thank you, I’m sure 
you would,” said Mrs. Wharncliff, very much pleased. 
And she spoke to per husband with great commen- 
dation of Miss Atkinson’s principles, adding: ‘ She is 
quite a treasure to us, Mr. Wharnocliff, and I never 
knew any girl to whom Harry was so indifferent.” 

Her mind was at rest both with regard to Rushton 
and her son, and thus Mrs. Wharncliff was rocked in a 
fatal repose while a mine was preparing to burst at her 
very feet. 

Rushton’s prayers, entreaties, and persuasions, began 
to have effect on Lucy. He went about ‘with all the 
airs of an unhappy lover, came to meet her with dis- 
ordered hair, despairing eyes, and negligent dress, 
sighing and talking about putting an end to a miserable 
life, as he could never exist during the two years which 
yet remained before Lucy would be of age and free. 
So at last the young girl, who had no one to advise 
her, and who was indignant at Mrs. Wharncliff’s efforts 
to force her on her own son, yielded to Rushton’s 
entreaties, and consented to elope from her guardian's 
house. She was further induced to this step by the 
encouragement of Harry and Miss Atkinson, both of 
whom supported Rushton’s arguments, and now exerted 
themselves to aid them in their purpose. 

The delighted lover at once set about his arrange- 
menis, which, of course, he kept secret from his own 
family, knowing how their ‘pride would revolt at the 
plan. The flight, it was arranged, was to be at night, 
in order to avoid all chance of observation and recog- 
nition, and it would be easy for Lucy to slip down 
after the house was a-bed, and join Rushton, who 
would be in waiting outside. A night was fixed for 
their purpose, and Fred went to the neighbouring town 
to engage by liberal payment a travelling carriage for 
a secret expedition. He also sought out a young 
woman, who had formerly been Lucy's maid, and 
who happened to be in the town looking for a situation, 
and he engaged her to accompany them in their flight, 
and play proprietess until they were married. Harry 
and Miss Atkinson were of material assistance to them 
at this time, encouraging Lucy and keeping her reso- 
lution up to the point, assisting Rushton in his 
arrangements, and smoothing over all difficulties. No 
one could have displayed a more earnest zeal and 
interest in the matter, and their exertions were un- 
tiring. At this time also they seemed to be drawn 
closer to each other, their brief interviews seemed more 
eager and confidential, and Lucy constantly found them 
in the house, in the garden, whispering animatedly, 
and parting when she appeared. They were evidently 
engrossed by some important subject, and even in the 
midst of their zeal in their friends’ project, they had 
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plainly some more important interest of their own, 
which their reticence and reserve prevented them from 
communicating. But though Rushton and Lucy noticed 
this circumstance, they were too much pre-occupied to 
trouble their heads about it, and meanwhile their 
arrangements were completed, and the time drew 
near, while Mrs. Wharncliff was still unsuspicious of 
their schemes, and still thought Lucy and Harry 
were gradually “ coming round.” 

But alas, most conspiracies seem only made to be 
discovered; and on the day before the important and 
eventful one, Lucy and Rushton were meeting for the 
last time at Hockley Gate,’ and the latter was im- 
pressing on her: ‘To-morrow night, dear, at half-past 
twelve, you will be quite ready to crown all my hopes 
with happiness,” when they turned some bushes and 
came face to face with a servant of the house,—and, to 
make the matter worse, a servant who was a special 
favourite of Mrs. Wharncliff’s. It was a a very awkward 
meeting, and all three stared at each other; then Lucy 
took a formal farewell of Rushton, as if they had only 
just met by chance, while the latter whispered, ‘‘ Pump 
her as you go along: find out what she’s heard.” 

The girl was very arch and smiling when Lucy at- 
tempted to do this; but though her smiles implied that 
she was sceptical as to the accidental nature of the 
meeting, they did not imply that she had overheard any- 
thing of their important design on foot. Nevertheless, 
Lucy was so alarmed, that as soon as she reached the 
house, she hastened in search of Harry to tell him what 
had happened, and beg him to see his friend and advise 
him to postpone the flight. But Rushton, when the 
request was conveyed to him, wouldn’t hear of it; the 
time having drawn so near, he was all eagerness and 
impatienec, and declared it was impossible the servant 
eould know anything of their design merely from seeing 
them together. So Harry returned to Lucy with the 
information that all their plans were to stand for the 
next night, and the assurance that Mrs. Wharncliff’s 
servant had discovered nothing of their intention. 

But the fact was, that Mrs. Wharncliff’s servant, 
halting behind the bushes on catching a glimpse of 
Lucy's fluttering dress, had heard four words which 
Rushton had emphasised, and which were, ‘“ to-morrow” 
and “half-past twelve,” and, like a dutiful servant, 
carried these four words to her mistress, together with 
an account of the meeting. 

Mrs. Wharncliff nearly collapsed with anger and indig- 
nation on discovering that a secret intercourse had con- 
tinued between her ward and Fred. Rushton; and then, 
like Lord Monteagle, as she weighed and revolved in 
her mind the words which her maid had overheard, she 
began to think there might be more in them than met 
the eye at first sight. They might refer only to another 
meeting at Hockley Gate, or to something more serious 
and alarming. At any rate, her suspicions were 
aroused, and she determined to watch Lucy closely. 
That day and the next she would hardly let her out of 
her sight; her eyes were constantly fixed upon her, and 
she pursued her everywhere, pouncing suddenly upon 
her in the hope of discovering her in some secret occu- 
pation, or surprising her into some self-betrayal. All 
that she observed, however, during the morning was 
that Lucy was pre-oceupied, restless, and unsettled; 
but these were significant signs. 

In the afternoon Lucy, without having noticed Mrs. 
Wharncliff’s scrutiny, retired to her bedroom, and 
after she had been alone some little time, Mrs. 
Wharncliff determined to surprise her there also, 
and for this purpose walked softly to the door, 
and entered without any knock or warning. On hear- 
ing the door open, Lucy sprang round and met Mrs. 
' Wharneliff’s glance with confusion and dismay. She 
was standing in front of her toilet table, her drawers 
and boxes were open, and she had evidently been 
selecting some jewellery and other small articles with 
which the table was littered, to fill a small box or 
casket which she held in her hand. 

“ Why, child, what are you about?” said Mrs. 
Wharncliff, gazing sharply and keenly around her. 

“Only putting some drawers in order,” answered 
Lucy, with a guilty and a failingheart. ‘But do you 
want mo for anything, Mrs. Wharncliff? If so, I can go 
on with this presently.” 

“No, no, my dear. Go on,” said Mrs. Wharncliff 
taking a seat with every intention of stopping. ‘I only 
came to speak to you about the washing, and I can do 
that just as well while you go on with your clearing. 
Don't let me interrupt you.” 

But her presence did interrupt Lucy very much, and 
her confusion and embarrassment were very palpable 





to Mrs. Wharncliff, who kept her seat in spite of it, and 
continued to talk on different subjects till Lucy had 
huddled away again all the articles which had been 
spread forth on her entrance. Then Mrs. Wharncliff 
retreated to her own bedroom and shut herself in to 
Collect her thoughts. 

Lucy’s occupation, her agitation and dismay con- 
firmed the suspicion which had been hovering with- 
out form in Mrs, Wharncliff’s brain; she was now 
convinced of the proposed flight, and pondered what 
steps she should take in the matter. When she 
had sufficiently reflected she called her husband into 
her councils, and related to him her discovery. He was 
at first incredulous, and then angry, charging his wife 
with having driven his ward to the step by her opposi- 
tion to the child’s reasonable inclinations ; but he fully 
agreed that her purpose must not be carried out. It 
was easy enough to detain Lucy, and to prevent her 
leaving the house; but Mrs. Wharncliff declared that 
Rushton ought to have a lesson which should deter 
him from such attempts in future, and her husband 
agreed to watch for him, and pretending to take him 
for a trespasser or a thief, administer a sound thrash- 
ing. Having come to this conclusion, they both awaited 
the night with the pleasurable expectation of turning 
the tables upon the intended fugitives and spoiling 
ther litte game. 

During the evening Lucy was still more perturbed 
and restless, and they were all glad when eleven 
o’clock came, and it was time to retire to their rooms ; 
at this hour therefore they said good night, and separated. 
As soon, however, as all had retired and the servants 
were in their rooms, Mr. and Mrs. Wharncliff quietly 
emerged from theirs, and softly descended to the 
breakfast-room. The former had instructed his gar- 
dener and his assistant to await him at night in the 
coach-house, as he should want to speak to them after 
the family had gone to bed; and Mrs. Wharncliff had in 
the afternoon abstracted the key from Lucy’s room, 
and as she now descended the staircase she inserted 
it softly into the lock, and turniug it on her rebellious 
ward, held the intended fugitive a close prisoner. Mr. 
Wharncliff brought in his myrmidons through the ve- 
randah which led into the garden, and they then ex- 
plained to the two men what was going to happen, and 
gave them instructions as to their conduct, which they 
received with perfect readiness and obedience. 

In the garden close to the house there was a little 
pagoda-shaped summer-house, where the ladies often 
took their work or a book, and it was in this sheltered 
covert that Mr. Wharncliff determined to await with 
his men the arrival of his young friend, upon whom 
he could easily fall when the right moment arrived ; 
Mrs. Warncliff meanwhile surveying the scene from 
one of the windows opening on to the verandah. 
Lucy’s window being on the side of the house, the 
guessed that they might look for Rushton’s appearance 
there. About half past twelve o’clock, Mr. Wharncliff 
and the two men retired to the summer-house and his 
wife seated herself near the opening window, indulging 
in triumphant pictures of Lucy’s emotion on finding 
herself discovered and a prisoner. It was a warm, 
mild, summer night, with no moon but a faint light in 
the sky, and a soft breeze whispering among the garden 
bushes. | 

A minute or two before one o’clock, the distant rum- 
bling of a carriage broke upon the summer stillness, 
and, after gradually growing louder, stopped while the 
vehicle was still at some little distance from the house. 
The ears of the watchers were strained to catch a sound, 
and, after a short interval, there was a rustling noise in 
the garden, and Fred Rushton burst from among the 
bushes, and advanced hastily but softly to the house. 
His looks were concentrated on Lucy’s window, where a 
light was still burning, and which was on the other side 
of the house to that where Mrs, Wharncliff was con- 
cealed; and he continued to look up at the window, 


without any other motion than that of taking out his- 


watch to see the time. Just afterwards one o'clock 
struck, when, to Mrs. Wharncliff’s surprise, she fancied 
she heard the staircase within the house creak, and 
some footsteps approaching the garden door. Perplexed 
and astonished, she leant out further on the verandah 
so as to see both Rushton and the house door near 
which he was leaning. 

The next moment this door was slightly opened, and 
Harry Wharncliff put his head out. 

‘Is that you, Fred?" he whispered. 

“ Yes; it’s all right,” said Rushton, starting round. 
“ Where's Lucy ?” 

Without answering, Harry came out on to the door 





step, and then a female figure appeared behind him in 
the doorway. Straining her eyes upon the figure, Mrs, 
Wharncliff could scarcely believe their testimony when 
she beheld Miss Atkinson—Miss Atkinson, cloaked, and 
equipped in travelling dress, and standing with a grave 
face on the threshold. Rushton was almost equally 
surprised. 

‘Miss Atkinson!” he exclaimed. 
Wherexis Lucy ?” 

‘‘ She'll be down directly,” said Harry. ‘I passed 
her room, and saw a light in it. 

‘But what’s the meaning of this? Miss Atkinson 
in bonnet and cloak!” 

‘“‘ We are going with you, old fellow,” whispered the 
young man. 

‘‘ Harry, are you mad? What in the name of heaven 
do you mean?” 

** Yes, yes, we've settled it all. We'd made up our 
minds to run away too, and how could we do it better 
than by coming with you? But I knew you'd make 
objections if I mentioned it beforehand, so I said 
nothing. But here we are. There’s room enough in 
the carriage; Fanny and I are going with you, and 
we're going to be married at the same time.” 

At these words, a shriek broke on the stillness of the 
night, and an indistinct figure burst from the morning 
room on to the balcony. As they turned in startled 
surprise to look at her, three men issued with a shout 
from the summer-house ; Lucy’s window was thrown 
up, and her distressed face looked out upon a garden 
scene which was an. equal surprise to all the actors in it. 

Mrs. Wharncliff, frantic and excited, rushed from the 
balcony to her son. 

“Monster!” she exclaimed. ‘ Ungrateful boy! what 
were you going to do? And you,” she added to Miss 
Atkinson, ‘you hussy! you bare-faced dissembler! do 
you enter families to act like this? I don’t know why 
I keep my hands off you. You leave this house to- 
morrow, and all the world shall know your conduct and 
your character. 

A terrible scene ensued. Mrs. Wharncliff was beside 
herself with pain and mortification on discovering the 
act which her son was going to commit. Lucy Dave- 
nant and Rushton were nothing to her now, she cared 
not what became of them; and the lesser trouble was 
swallowed up by the greater. Miss Atkinson quailed 
before Mrs. Wharncliff’s torrent of invective. No longer 
calm and self-possessed, disappointment and vexation 
strove in her face with fear and confusion; she made 
no answer to Mrs. Wharncliff’s charges, but when they 
all entered the house and she thought herself unno- 
ticed, she retreated to her own room. Harry, on the 
contrary, attempted to defend himself, stood up for his 
right to control his own actions, and charged his mother 
with tyranny and injustice; but he was not able to 
stand against the passionate reproaches which she 
addressed to him, nor the genuine grief and distress 
which she displayed. He felt convicted of duplicity 
and deceit, and moreover was disappointed at the mean 
figure and ready submission which Fanny Atkinson 
had made on the discovery of their intention; and 
when his mother’s excitement ended in a flood of hys- * 
terical tears, he threw himself at her feet, imploring 
forgiveness. Meanwhile Rushton had remained silent 
and unnoticed. Mr. Wharncliff had indeed commenced 
a severe and dignified rebuke to him; but, finding how 
unmindful his wife was of the young man, he stopped 
short, and now took the opportunity to lead him to the 
door, and pushing him out, said good night, and told 
him to go about his business, which Rushton incon- 
tinently did, very spiritless and crestfallen, wondering 
how things would now fall out, and concluding that 
Mrs. Wharncliff would be more bitter than ever against 
him. 
The result, however, was quite different. The mother 
and son were reconciled that night; but Mrs. Wharn- 
cliff felt a disgust for her former plans and efforts, and 
was sick at heart on discovering the important result 
of her attempt to rule her little world all her own way, 
and for the moment felt inclined to give up everything 
to the disposal of chance. Miss Atkinson left the 
house the next morning without Harry seeking to 
detain her, and Mrs. Wharneliff determined to avoid 
the necessity of having any more such dangerous ¢ha- 
racters in her house by disposing of Lucy also. Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning she first dejected her ward 
by administering a sound lecture on the folly, impru- 
dence, and impropriety of her conduct, and then re- 
joiced her with a full pardon and the information that 
she intended receiving Fred Rushton again at the house 
as her ward’s open and honourable suitor. 


‘“* How is this? 
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As for Harry, his mother. discovered that he was 
gncorrigible. She has made up her mind that, simul- 
taneously with the banishment of governesses, she will 
fill the house with eligible pretty girls, and introduce 
him at every other house where he is likely to meet 
them, and the first to whom he takes a fancy he is to 
be married off to with the least possible delay. 





MUSINGS. 





Love lies in hope—in it first sees the light ; 
Hope lives through love—through it alone has might ; 
And true life only lives when these unite. 


What strength for labour but in Love began— 
An energy that still to effort ran?’ 
Hail, labour-—life of earth and lot of man ! 


Then forethought to direct from hope descends—- 
Pointing the path that happiness commends : 
Hail, happiness—the last of human ends ! 


Mysterious the link that joins in one 
Fond love, that warms—sweet Hope, that lights the sun, 
Beneath whose beams this mortal life is run. 


Surely, by trust in grace divine sustained, 
We reconcile the good by Heaven ordained, 
With that which our desires have for us feigned. 


O faith, still fortify our feeble sight ! 
O Hope, still may our sky be calm and bright ! 
0 Love, still help us to advance aright ! 





A CHRISTMAS-BOX FROM FAIRYLAND. 


———— 


It is observable about Christmas time—in fact a few 
weeks before Christmas—that every year a great revival 
of nursery lore takes place. The exigencies of panto- 
mime produce much ransacking among the literature of 
our early years, and a general rooting-out of childhood’s 
traditions. The approach of old Christmas in the year 
Righteen-hundred and Sixty-four recalled to my mind 
two old fairy tales which I have never seen in print. 
They are Scottish—start not, gentle reader: they are 
by no means so strongly Celtic or Gaelic as to be un- 
readable to Southern eyes. I offer them at this appro- 
priate season to authors and managers. Stay, I am 
rather late perhaps: authors and managers being pro- 
vided, up to Easter, at all events. Then let me dedicate 
them to the readers of the Musical Monthly; and if 
they serve to while away an hour before the sparkling 
fire some frosty night, the good-will of the beneficient 


fairies will have been fulfilled. 


The first of them, ‘“ Rashin Coatie,”” Mr. Chambers, 
if I mistake not, mentions that he could not obtain for 
his printed collection. It is the story of the Scottish 
Cinderella, and is, as I have already said, entitled,— 


RASHIN COATIE. 


There was a King and a Queen, as mony ano’s been, 
few have we seen, and as few may we see. The Queen, 
she deeit, and left a bonny little lassie; she had 
naething to gie to the wee lassie but a little red calfy, 
and she telt the lassie whatever she wanted the calf 
would gie her. The King married again; she was an 
ill-natured wife, wi’ three ugly dochters o’ her ain. They 
did na like the little lassie, because she was bonny; 
they took awa’ a’ her braw claes that her ain mither 
had gien her, and put a rashin coatie* on her, and gart 
her sit in the kitchen-neuk, and a’ body ca’d her Rashin 
Coatie. She did na get ony-thing to eat, but what the 
rest left, but she did na care, for she went to her red 
calfy, and it gave her everything she asked for, She 
got good meat from the calfy, but her ill-natured step- 
mother gar’t the calfy be killed, because it waz <00d to 
Rashin Coatie. She was very sorry for the calfy, and 
sat down and grat. The calfy said to her,— 


‘Tak me up bane by bane, 

And pit me aneth yon gray stane, 
And whatever you want, come and seek it frae me and 
I will give you it.” Yule time cam, and a’ the rest put 
On their braw claes, and was gaen awa to the kirk. 
Rashin Coate said, “ Oh, I wad like to gang to the kirk 
too,” but they said, ‘‘ What would you do at the kirk, 
You nasty thing? You maun bide at hame and mak 
the dinner.” When they were awa to the kirk, Rashin 


Coatie did na ken how to mak the dinner, but she went 


Out to the grey stone, and she tell’t the calfy that she 
* A coat made of rushes, 








couldna mak the dinner, and she wanted to win to the 
kirk. The calfy gave her braw claes, and bade her go 
into the house and say,— 


‘Every peat gar ither burn, 
Every spit gar ither turn, 
Every pot gar ither play, 

Till I come frae the kirk this gude Yule day.” 
Rashin Coatie put on the braw claes that the calfy gav 
her, and went awa to the kirk, and she was the grandest 
and the brawest lady there. There was a young prince 
in the kirk, and he fell in love with her. She cam awa 
afore the blessing, and she was hame afore the rest, and 
had off her braw claes and on her rashin coatie, and the 
calfy had covered the table, and the dinner was ready, and 
a’ thing in good order when the rest came hame. The 
three sisters said to Rashin Coatie, ‘‘ Oh lassie, if you had 
only seen the braw bonny lady, that was in kirk the 
day, that the young prince fell in love with.” She 
said, “* Oh, I wish you would let me gang to the kirk 
the morn,” for they used to gang three days after ither 
to the kirk. They said, ‘‘ What would the like o’ you 
do at the kirk, nasty thing—the kitchen-neuk is good 
enough for you.” The next day they went awa and left 
her, but she went back to her calfy, and he bade her re- 
peat the same words as before, and her gave her brawer 
claes, and she went back to the kirk, and a’ body was 
grand looking at her, and wondering where sic a lady cam 
frae; and as for the young prince, he fell more deeply 
in love with her than ever, and bade somebody watch 
where she went to. But she was back afore onybody saw 
her, and had aff her braw claes and on her rashin 
coatie, and the calfy had the table covered and a’ thing 
ready for the dinner. The next day the calfy dressed 
her in far brawer claes than ever, and she went back to 
the kirk. The young prince was there, and ho put a 
guard at the door to keep her, but she jumped ower their 
heads, and lost one of her beautiful satin slippers. She 
got hame afore the rest, and had on the rashin coatie, 
and the calfy had a’ things ready. The young prince 
put out a proclamation that he would marry whaever 
that slipper wad fit. A’ the ladies o’ the land went to 
try on the slipper, and wi’ the rest, the three sisters, 
but nane o’ them wad it fit, for they had ugly broad 
feet. The henwife took in her daughter and cut her 
heels and her taes, and the slipper was forced on her, 
and the prince must marry her, for he had to keep his 
promise. As he rode along wi’ her ahint him to be 
married, there was a birdy began to sing, and aye it 
sung, 

ba “*Minched fit, and pinched fit, 
Beside the king shefrides, 
But braw fit, and bonny fit. 
In the kitchen-neuk she bides.” 


The Prince said, ‘‘ What’s that the birdy sings?” 
but the henwife said, ‘‘ Nasty leein’ thing, never mind 
what it says ;” but the bird sang aye the same words., 
The Prince said, ‘Oh there must be some one that 
the slipper has not been tried on;” but they said, 
“'There’s nae ane but a puir dirty thing that fits the 
kitchen-neuk and wears a rashin coatie.” But the 
Prince was determined to try it on Rashin Coatie ; 
but when they brought the slipper she said, ‘‘ What 
would they do trying the slipper on me ?” and she ran 
awa to the grey stane, and the calfy dressed her brawer 
than ever, and she went to the Prince, and the slipper 
jumped out of his pocket, and jumped on her foot, 
and the Prince married her, and they lived happy a’ 
their days. 

Much as this story resembles ‘ Cinderella,” yet the 
differences, such as the red calf enacting the part of 
the fairy godmother, the kirk-going instead of the ball ; 
and the introduction of that favourite character in 
Scottish tales, the henwife, render it almost impossible 
that it can be a copy of the English tale. It is rather 
a form of a common tradition, moulded by a ruder and 
more simple people than the French of the time of 
Louis XIV., whose version of the story, with all its 
machinery of balls and coaches, and elaborately-attired 
“ Jeamses,” we ‘find still existing in ‘‘ Cinderella, or 
the Glass Slipper.” The ‘next tale bears striking 
resemblances to several of the (stories in the ‘“ Tales 
from the Norse.” It is entitied— 


NICHT, NOUGHT, NOTHING. 


There once lived a King and |Queen. They were 
lang married and had nae bairnies; but at last the 
Queen had a bairny, when the King was awa in far 
countries. The Queen determined not to christen 
the bairny until the King would come back, and she 
said we will ca’ him “ Nicht, Nought, Nothing,” until 











his father comes hame; but it was lang aforo he 
could return, and the boy had grown a nice little 
laddie. At length the King was on his way back ; but 
he had a big river to cross, and there was a spate, and 
he could not get ower the water; but a giant came up 
to him and said, ‘If you will give me ‘Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing,’ I will carry you ower on my back.” Tho 
King never had heard that his son was called “ Nicht, 
Nought, Nothing,’ and so he promised him. When 
the King got home, he was very happy to see his Queen 
again and his young son. She tauld him that she 
hadna given their son ony name but Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing, until he would come hame himsel’. The poor 
King was in a terrible case ; he said ‘What have I done? 
I promised to give the Giant who carried me over the 
river on his back, Nicht, Nought, Nothing.” The King 
and Queen were sad and sorry; but they said, “‘ When 
the Giant comes we will give him the henwife’s bairn ; 
he will never ken the difference.” The next day the 
Giant cam to claim the King’s promise, and he sent for 
the henwife’s bairn, and the Giant went away with the 
bairn on his back. He travelled and travelled, and 
better travelled, till he came to a big stone, and there 
he sai down to rest himsel’. He said, “‘ Hidge, Hodge, 
on my back, what time o’ day is it?” The puir little 
bairny said, “It’s the time my mither, the henwifo, 
used to tak’ up the eggs to.the Queen's breakfast.” 
The Giant was very angry, and dashed the bairny on 
the stane, and killed it. He then went back to the 
King’s house, and demanded Nicht, Nought, Nothing. 
This time they gave the Giant the gardener’s son, and 
off he went till he cam’ to the big stone, and there he 
sat down again to rest himsel’. Then he said, “ Hidge, 
Hodge, on my back, what time o’ day is it?” ‘The 
Jaddie said, ‘It’s the time o’ day that my father, the 
gardener, used to tak’ up the fruit to the Queen's 
denner.” The Giant was in a terrible rage, and 
he dashed the bairn on the stone and killed him, 
and went back to the King’s house, and said he 
would destroy them a’ if they did not give him Nicht, 
Nought, Nothing, this time. They were very sorry to 
give him to the Giant; but they had to do it, and off he 
went with the laddie on his back till he came to the big 
stone, and there he sat down to rest himsel’. Then he said 
to the laddie, ‘‘ Hidge, Hodge, on my back, what time o’ 
day is it?” and Nicht, Nought, Nothing said “ It is the 
time that my father, the King, and my mother, the 
Queen, will be sitting down to supper.” The Giant said 
“T’ve got the richt ane noo,” and took Nicht, Nonght, 
Nothing to his ain house, and brought him up till he 
was a bigman. The Giant had a bonny dochter, and 
she and Nicht, Nought, Nothing grew very fond of each 
other. The Giant said one day to Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing, ‘‘ I’ve wark for you the morn ; there isa stable 
seven miles long, and seven miles broad, and it hasna 
been cleaned for seven years, and you must clean it the 
morn, or I will have you for my supper.” The Giant's 
dochter went out next morning wi’ Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing’s breakfast, and she found him in a terrible 
state, for he said he had been working a’ the morning, 
but he could make nothing o’ the work, for aye, as he 
cleaned out a bit, it aye fell in again. The Giant's 
dochter said she would help him, and she cried a’ 
the beasts o’ the field, and a’ the birds o’ the air to 
come and help to clean the stable. In a minute they a’ 
cam’, and there never was such a multitude of birds and 
beasts seen, and they a’ set to work, and carried awa’ 
everything that was in the stable, and made it a’ clean 
afore the Giant cam’ hame. He said, ‘“‘ Shame for the 
wit that helped you; but I’ve a waur job for you the 
morn,” and ha tauld Nicht, Nought, Nothing that there 
was a loch, seven miles long, and seven miles broad, 
and seven miles deep, and he maun drain it the next 
day, or else he would have him for his supper. Nicht, 
Nought, Nothing began early next morning, and was try- 
ing to lave the water with a pail; but the loch was never 
getting any less, and he didna ken what to do; but the 
Giant’s daughter cam’ out again with his breakfast, and 
she said she would soon get the loch dried; and she 


‘called on all the fish in the sea to come and drink the 


water, and they very soon made the loch dry. When 
the Giant came home and saw the work done, he was 
in a rage, and said, ‘ I’ve a waur job for you the morn; 
there’s a tree seven miles high, and there’s no branch 
on it till you get to the top, and when you get there, 
there’s a nest, and you maun tak’ a’ the eggs down 
without breaking one, or else I will have you for my 
supper.” Nich, Nought, Nothing went out the next 
day and tried to climb the tree, but he couldna get up 
far when he aye fell down again. The Giant's daughter 
cam’ out with his breakfast this morning too, and at 
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first she didna ken how to help him; but she first cut 
aff a’ her fingers and then a’ her toes, and made steps 
o them, and fixed them on the tree, and he clamb the 
tree, and got to the top of it, and got a’ the eggs safe 
down till he came to the bottom, and then ane was 
broken. The Giant's daughter advised him to run away, 
and she would follow him, He travelled and better 
travelled till he cam’ to a King’s palace, and the King 
and Queen took him in, and he lived with them, and 
they were very kind to him. The Giant's daughter left 
her father’s house, and he pursued her, and was drowned, 
and then a’ his money was her’s, and she followed Nicht, 
Nought, Nothing, and she cam’ to the King’s palace, 
where he was, and she went up into a tree to watch for 
him. The gardener told his daughter to go out into the 
garden for a drink o’ water for him. She went to the 
well, and saw the shadow of the lady in the water, and 
thocht it was hersel’, and cam’ back and said, ‘* Do you 
think I will draw water for you, and me sae bonny and 
me sae braw.”” The gardener’s wife then went out, and 
she came back and said the same. The gardener then 
went out himsel’ and he took the lady down from the 
tree, and took her in on his arm. The gardener said 
there was to be a great wedding in the palace, as the 
King’s daughter was going to be married to a fine young 
man, who had come to the palace,—and he said to the 
giant’s daughter, ‘‘ Come wi’ me out to the garden, and 
you will see the young man sleeping in the garden- 
chair.” She went out and she saw Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing sleeping in the garden-chair, and she cried 
‘* Nicht, Nocht, Nothing, wauken, wauken, and speak 
to me,” bu: he wadna wauken, and syne she cried “ I 
cleaned the stable, I laved the loch, and I clamb the 
tree, a’ for the love o’ thee, and ye wunna wauken and 
speak to me.’ The King and the Queen were walking 
in the garden, and they heard the noise, and cam up to 
the bonny young lady, and they speared at her what 
she wanted, and she said “I canna get Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing to wauken and speak to me, for a’ that I did 
for him.” The King and the Queen were greatly 
astonished when she spake of Nicht, Nought, Nothing, 
and asked who he was, and she said *‘ That’s him 
sitting in the garden-chair,” and they ran to him and 
kissed him, and called him their ain dear son, and he 
waukened and he told them that he was brought up by 
the Giant, and the King and Queen told him they were 
his father and mother, and he told them how kind the 
Giant's daughter had been to him, and how much she 
had done for him. They then took her in their arms 
and kissed her, and said she would now be their 
daughter, as their son would marry her, and so he did, 
and they lived happy a’ their days. 





THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 


{From Unanp. } 


Hast thou it e’er beholden, 
The Castle by the sea : 

Rosy and great and golden 
The clouds sweep over thee ? 


It seemeth itself to lower 
To the mirror-niere anigh ; 

It seemeth to mount and tower 
In the glow of the evening sky. 


“*T have seen it, yet not often, 
The Castle by the sea ; 

O’er it the moonlight soften, 
And mist round it and me.” 


The wind and the water welling, 
Sang they with freshest tongue ? 

Heardst thou from that high dwelling 
Music and festal song ? 


“* Water and wind were failing, 
And lay in deep deep rest ; 
But the voice of a bitter wailing 
Fell heavy on my breast.” 


Could not thine eye determine 
The King and the Queen’s renown, 
The flow of the regal ermine, 
The light of a kingly crown? 
And brighter than all, the one light, 
Their maiden pure and fair, 
Radiant as is the sunlight 
Streaming in golden hair ? 


“T saw the parents turning 
To lay the bright crown by 
Robed in the robes of mourning : 
Never a maid saw I.” 





HAND AND GLOVE. 
A CITY NOVELET. 
BY L. H. F. Du TERREAUX. 


> 
Cuapter XI. 
A GENTLEMAN'S REPRISAL. 


When Mr. James Orpwood walked forth from the 
presence of his promised bride with the unpleasant 
sensation of hearing the front door shut behind him forthe 
last time, it must be admitted he did not show to his usual 
advantage. There was an air about him which was 
not the Orpwood air at all, but an inferior atmosphere. 
He prided himself on that imperturbability which is the 
gentlemanly essence and the one thing socially needful ; 
but he now scarcely acted up to his faith. There was 
usually exhibited on him a complacent appearance, an 
appearance of entire satisfaction, which was in great 
favour with those ‘gentlemanly dogs,” his friends ; 
and which seemed to infer that this gentlemanly dog 
had had his bone. But on the occasion referred to the 
gentlemanly dog wore very much the appearance of a 
dog who has been kicked. 

It took him an hour to recover his lost composure, 
and he thought over it the while. Then he had a cigar 
and a glass of brandy, and these put him into better 
feather. Then he sauntered out (he had thought over 
it at his club), and bought a new pair of gloves and a 
magnificent scarf. Feeling now in the best feather, 
he resolved to continue to fly no less high than before. 
He did not intend wasting in despair, to die because a 
woman was fair. The Orpwood Manner should suffer 
nothing by it. 

So he went to his rooms and made a little packet of 
sundry letters, and took out a breast-pin, and collected 
a few trifles in the way of a cigar-case, a pair of 
slippers, a watchguard, and a charm or two; and these 
he made up into a compact parcel, and sealed it, and 
directed it neatly, and sprinkled a few drops of lavender 
water over it, and sent it off. Then he sat down and 
wrote a billet on perfumed paper to the discharged 
servant of Lucy Throgmorton, and offered her his pro- 
tection. And then feeling in a pretty good humour 
with himself he dressed in daintier apparel than usual, 
and went out ‘ to look a few fellows up.” 

The first fellow looked up was Joe—or rather Joe 
was found without much looking. He was airing 
himself in Piccadilly, and on him Orpwood suddenly 
came. Joe was ecstatic at the encounter, and taking 
Orpwood’s arm marched him off with mammoth 
strides. 

Now it was important to the Orpwood Manner that 
the disciples should know of the conclusion of the 
engagement as soon as possible; this was necessary 
to avoid badinage or awkward allusion. Further it was 
essential that the onus and responsibility of breaking 
it off should rest on the gentleman. A weaker man 
would have wished to justify his own constancy by 
attaching the blame of rupture to the lady: not so 
Orpwood. For that would imply that he—James 
Orpwood, Esq.—had been cast off; which would never 
suit the Manner. No; the Manner would rather gain 
than lose in discipular estimation by causing the re- 
verse to go forth:—that he had grown tired of the 
engagement and magnificently condescended to put an 
end to it. 

He was casting about in his mind for a means of 
broaching the subject, when Joe brought him up 
suddenly on the pavement, and exclaimed with a strong 
strident air, 

“Jem! You'll dine with me!’ 

Joe’s mode of hurling the invitation at his friend took 
Orpwood suddenly aback; but recovering himself, he 
replied solemnly and with an accent slightly reproach- 
ful of Joe’s boisterousness, ‘“‘I shall be extremely 
happy, Joe.” 

“We'll dine at Verey’s,” cried Joe, with asnort of 
defiance at all people who could not dine at Verey’s. 
*‘T know a capital table in the room. All the waiters 
know me. They take me for the Dookomanchester.” 

And the reflection so tickled Joe that he flung back 
his head and gaped with silent laughter, while his eyes 
disappeared altogether. 

These indications disconcerted the Orpwood Manner ; 
for they were in the street. ‘My dear fellow,”’ began 
Orpwood—but Joe was off again. 

“See that filly over there in the dogcart ? That's my 
filly and my dogeart. My brother Cyril’s in it. It’s 
just over there.” 

Joe's arm described an arc that embraced the extent 
of London lying between Hampstead and Vauxhall 





Bridge, as he pointed out the filly and dogcart. Orp- 
wood looked, but did not see the indicated object. 
They had been walking in the direction of Hyde Park 
Corner ; they now turned back towards Regent Street 
for the purpose of dining at Joe’s favourite establish. 
ment. 

And here a peculiar feature in Joe’s character came 
out. He had asked his friend to dinner, as a proper 
and conventional thing to do, and he was quite pleased 
that his friend should accept. Ifthe matter had rested 
there, he would have been perfectly happy. But Orp- 
wood apparently expected to be stood a dinner, which 
‘was preposterous. 

“ Jem !” exclaimed Joe, when they were about half 
way up Regent Street. ‘‘ Are you hungry ?” 

“ Horribly,” answered Orpwood. 

“I'm not,” retorted Joe. ‘I’m not hungry in the 
slightest degree.’ 

‘* Oh, very well.” 

“* After all,” said Joe, ‘‘ we'll not dine at Verey’s. 
We'll go and have a quiet chop and a. glass of beha 
somewhere. Far better do without dinner altogether.” 

A timid man would have been abashed at the magnifi- 
cence of Joe’s autocracy, and have modestly accepted 
the alternative. But Orpwood was a chief of the social 
tribe and permitted no liberties taken with him; and 
he gravely responded, ‘‘ You have asked me to dine with 
you, Joe, and not to starve,” in a tone which shamed his 
friend into replying, ‘‘ My dear Jem, I was only joking, 
you know ;”” and so they entered Verey’s, and dined. 

There and then over the dinner, while waiters flitted 
about in wonder at Joe’s constant demand for ‘‘ Maw 
beha! ”’—did the Orpwood Manner convey to disciple 
number one the news that he was not going to marry 
that girl. The fact was—so disciple number one learnt, 
and his round face composed itself into as serious a 
length as it conveniently could—the fact was, the 
narrator, Mr. James Orpwood, had found the engage- 
ment begin to bore him. He had not contemplated 
marriage just yet, and he had found that girl too anxious 
for it. That girl had even once or twice alluded to it: 
an offence against Mr. Orpwood’s code. That girl had 
frequently offended against the same code, having by 
no means much Manner of her own. In fine, discover- 
ing the extent to which the engagement was a bore, and 
finding that he could not love that girl as perhaps a 


fellow less exigeant would love her, he determined to 


give her up, fortune and all. He had signified this to 
that girl, who was far too fond of him, he would admit 
(but even that bored him); and she had agreed, after 
some little difficulty; seeing it was all for the best. 
Thus Mr. James Orpwood, looking for approval into 
the oval eyes of disciple Joe. 

Who gave it ungrudgingly, and justified his friend, 
and said he had acted in a way most gentlemanly and 
proper. .‘*I can fully sympathise with you, Jem,” said 
Joe, who made an effort to look as if he had been lately 
encumbered with some two or three score of broken 
hearts and had been obliged to clear them away to make 
room for more. ‘I know this sort of thing; I know 
what women are. Your decision meets with my full 
sanction. I think you are rid of an affair which might 
have proved very unpleasant for you: very unpleasant 
indeed. The only pity is it was not put an end to two 
years ago.”” (Orpwood had only known her some eight- 
een months, so Joe’s remedy would have been difficult 
of application). ‘‘ However, you have my full sympathy 
old fellow, and your conduct is very gentlemanly. Very 
gentlemanly and proper.” And Joe shook his friend’s 
hand, and congratulated him with stock of commonplace, 
like the world. 

But left him further on and told his other friends the 
news. And was no less like the world in changing 
from fullest censure to unqualified blame. For the 
chief daw not being present, the rookery shook their 
heads and cawed ominously, and loudest of all was Joe. 
‘‘He has deserted the girl for no reason whatever,” ex- 
claimed Joe, indignantly. ‘Poor girl’s prospects are 
blighted for life; she’ll never get over it. Loves 
Orpwood passionately ; told me so herself. Her brother 
absent too. Shouldn’t wonder if the brother kicked 
Orpwood when he came home. Don’t know the brother 
very well, but I myself would kick any man who had 
served my sister so.” , 

‘‘ And,” said Joe some days later than this, ‘it’s very 
wrong of Orpwood to drive about that new girl he has 
on hand, who was formerly Throgmorton’s servant, they 
say, and to parade her every day before Throgmorton’s 
house in an open carriage; that Miss Throgmorton may 
see. Very wrong and very ungentlemanly indeed!” 

Which noble course of revenge the Orpwood Manner 
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was actually taking. And excused itself by saying to 
the ex-servant maid, triumphant and flaunting, “ This 
is my reprisal.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
A GOOD MAN’S FAITH. 


As old London from fire and pestilence, so new Lon- 
don from disaster little less grievous lies under the rod 
of the chastener. Among many improvements which 
the years have brought, they have brought greater 
immuuities from the ancient ravagers—better health, 
wider safety, more effectual care. They have stripped 
the old despoilers, the plague and the flame, of their 
former terrors ; but other and newer foes they have not 
stayed. Not so much good have the years brought, but 
that poverty walks the earth as of yore, and Famine 
creeps under the arches to die. Not so much good, 
but that Dives no less than Lazarus has his enemy 
—a bitter enemy born out of the corruption of riches. 
Called by what name you list, Panic, Crisis, General 
Bankruptcy, that enemy is in the citadel, and the 
gocial watchman waketh in vain. And the age and the 
age’s progress which have weakened other foes have 
made him the bolder and the stronger still. 

The Panic is abroad to-day, and the City trembles 
at its stride. The thronged haunts are more than 
ever thronged, a louder hubbub ascends from the marts, 
a livelier activity drives men here and there. There 
are chosen haunts of Commerce where none but her 
votaries may intrude; haunts so sacred to the world’s 
religion that the noblest and best of the world could 
never pass the doors but by initiation. Elegant 
lounges of commercial Fashion, where she reposes on 
cushioned seats, and writes on mahogany tables, and 
reads the journals, and lunches sumptuously. For 
money-making is not so grubbing a business but that 
it has its aristocracy, and this aristocracy must fare 
well and do business with splendour. Hither none 
but the chosen may come. A Cerberus at every door 
with a head,for each estate, bars out all the three and 
admits but one. Unless you have some claim on the 
penetralia, basing that claim on some service done 
to Mammon; unless you hold some commission in the 


. Chosen ranks—shareholder, stockholder, fundholder, 


buttonholder, what not; unless in short you belong to 
that large tribe whom fortune flirts with and Panic 
assails; you have no part there. Throughout all this 
world there are many doors barred with gold which 
open but to golden keys; but these doors are barred 
to gold itself, and open only to the freemasonry of the 
market and the exchange. 

To-day these retreats are far from sylvan or solitary. 
The crowd in them is thickly packed and noisy and 
fierce. Letters are hastily despatched ; the newspapers 
eagerly scanned; every now and then a new notice 
pasted on one of the many pillars draws to itself a crush 
of eager readers who devour its contents and discuss 
and argue and contest the reading fiercely. And the 
uproar through it all drops out of its confused murmur 
detached words like Spanish, American, discount, 


. dividend, creditor, composition, indigo, transference, 


ruin, wrong. For the idols set up beside Baal have 
fallen with a crash, and the idolators are punished by 
the very fervour of their worship. 

Into all this: into one of the temples where the idols 
have fallen: steps Mr. Throgmorton meekly. He is 
sleek this morning, and smooth and good—oh, so good ! 
You would not say, to look at his spotless coat and clean 
shirt and white hair that he had come from a journey, 
for instance, or had passed anything but the quietest of 
nights on the downiest of beds. You could tell nothing, 
from his appearance, of the doings of his last three days. 
Ifthe coachman were here, now, who has driven him 
this very morning into London ; or the sailor, who has 
ferried him across the Channel; or the man with the 
yellow smile. whom he left looking after him across the 
French sand ! 

Elbowing his way through the crowd (who pay little 
attention to him save by a hasty nod or word) he meets 
his old friend Standard, to whom he gives Good morn- 
ing. And how is his old friend Standard? How is the 
firm of Standard Brothers, and what cheer? 

“'Throgmorton,” says Standard, and his bluffness is 
haggard this morning: ‘‘ Throgmorton, ill at ease, ill 
stease. I don’t see my way out of this. It will go 
With me as it goes with many here, Lord help them? 


_ There is ruin enough to serve us all, and I must take 


tay share.” 


“ Ay ay?” says Mr. sorrowfully. 


Throgmorton 
The house ha held ite hea we high as the best of 





them, Throgmorton, for many a year;*but it must 
stoop now, I fear. Its day is done.” 

Mr. Throgmorton with deep commiseration wrings 
his hand, and draws him into a corner. But how 
about this business ? What is the temporary difficulty ? 
Can it not be got over? 

Standard shakes his head. “TI told you, if you 
recollect. I am deeply committed to the return of the 
Agra Castle into port. She will not return, Throg- 
morton. The Agra Castle has gone down with my last 
hope.” 

“* Ay? Are you sure ?” 

“Convinced. The underwriters have given her up; 
I have this moment heard from Lloyd's.” 

“But why not insure her my friend ?” 

‘Good heavens, Throgmorton, for a wise man you 
talk strange nonsense!” Standard hotly returns. “Who 
would grant insurance on a vessel known to be 
lost ?”” 

‘* But she is not known to be lost,”’ persists Throg- 
morton. 

‘* By every moral conviction she is known to be lost. 
The odds are too great. No, no; no office would 
take it.” 

‘“* My friend,” replies Throgmorton in pious sorrow 
“the offices are far-seeing and sagacious, but they 
want the Christian element, and are wrong. They 
have no Faith. How much better, how far smoother 
and easier should we face the troubles of this life, if 
we had Faith. We may be underwriters, or we may 
be brokers, or we may be shippers; we may fill any 
station it pleases Providence to assign us in the City 
but, oh, my friend, let us have Faith!” 

“Throgmorton,” Standard rejoins, with some as- 
perity, ‘‘ you are a good man, but don’t preach.” 

“Standard,” Mr. Throgmorton answers ‘‘I will not 
only preach but practice. See you here. Iam so far 
reliant on other than my own strength ; I have so far 
the faith in which less earnest men are deficient, that 
I will risk something inthe hope of richer repayment 
than any this earth can offer. I will accept any pro- 
posal you may make to insure the ‘Agra Castle.” 

“You will insure the Agra Castle, Throgmorton !” 

‘Yes, my friend; why not? It is in my way of busi- 
ness,” he replied. 

“But,” says Standard, ““I—you cannot make this 
sacrifice for me? Your position, Throgmorton, though 
good, would never support a drain like that ?” 

“‘ Like what, old friend ?” 

“‘ Like the loss of so large a sum. The vessel is lost; 
you would have to pay.”’ 

“« But suppose I have so much faith as to believe the 
vessel is not lost? Suppose I can risk so much on the 
chance—and that with safety tomy interests?’ Throg- 
morton pulls out an old letter and makes a few calcu- 
lations on the back. ‘See here, Standard,” he says, 
“itis a risky affair, but I will do it. You shall pay 
me a high premium—an exorbitantly high premium, 
if you will. ‘Will that satisfy your conscience ?” 

Standard Brothers grasps his hand. ‘Oh, Throg- 
morton,” he cries, ‘you have saved my name! God 
bless you!” 

Mr. Throgmorton allows a respectable tear to 
glisten in his left eye. It is a very shiny tear, and it 
trickles down his shiny nose. You might almost 
decompose a ray of light through it: it is so prismatic. 


“Come come,” *a rejoins, mastering the holy | 


emotion ; “about the premium, my good friend. Come 
to my office, and let us arrange. What!” exclaims 
Mr. Throgmorton, in virtuous indignation, replying to 
some imaginary opponent, “ should I suffer this man— 
this friend—this all but brother of mine,—who has 
walked the world with me for fifty years: shall this 
man go to ruin and I stand idly by? Perish the 
thought !” 

And to point an illustration, Mr. Throgmorton moves 
busily away, and with his friend betakes himself to 
Finch Lane. There are paper there and ink and 
forms of application, and Standard applies and Throg- 
morton accepts, and the whole business is done. The 
Agra Castle is insured; a fine bulky premium paid ; and 
the firm of Standard Brothers, so declares its represent- 
ative, is saved, 

“Nay, nay,” answers the meek Throgmorton, when 
the old man pours forth his broken thanks. “If I 
have faith, I am already repaid. When was a good 
man’s faith not taken into account ?” 

A good man’s faith is taken into profitable account 
before evening, and entered at his bankers’. For hark 
es ee man sallies forth from 
his office :-— 


“ Third Edition ; arrival of the Agra Castle at South- 
ampton with India mails.” 

And before this night falls, the whole City rings with 
the story of a good man’s faith, and how strangely 
Providence has justified it. 

(To be continued). 








HAUNTED HECTOR: 
A LEGEND OF THE EUSTON ROAD. 





I. 
Hector McClyne 
Was fond of his wine: 
A fact you will easily learn to divine, 
When you hear twas his usual habit to dine 
With his friends at the sign 
Of the Salmon and Line 
At four every day, weather foul, weather fine, 
And thereafter recline 
With the small of his spine 
Supported on chairs until long after nine, 
Doing nothing but smoking, 
Imbibing, and joking 
With hazy placidity, really provoking 
To any man sharing the spiritual bile 
Of that anti-pipe mere sham, the Dean of Carlisle ; 
And laughing and quaffing 
And chaffing all, half in 
Fun half in earnest, satirical buffer, 
Who never made jokes but some victim would suffer. 
Séances like these 
Invariably please 
Such jovial young blades as are fond of their ease, 
In the rosy young hours between dinners and teas ; 
Especially after the time when the she’s 
Have retired through the doorway bowed out by the he’s, 
When every man there 
Must rise from his chair, 
While one fellow holdeth the door for the fair, 
And bends his meek head with so lowly an air, 
They can see the whole parting that centres his hair. 
Now Hector McClyne, 
Who was fond of his wine. 
Didn't take it when ladies were there, I opine; 
For he never would dine 
With any design 
But to get in a state which I must not define. 
I don’t mean supine, 
Nor yet saturnine, 
But in technical language “ just over the line.” 
So the hopeful young swine 
Was wont to decline 
Any party where sexes were mixed; and, in fine, 
To such would say “no,” which in German is “ nein.” 
He preferred—the sad sinner— 
A sociable dinner 
With men—horrid men, who call it a “ shine,” 
And drinkup, post-prandially, gallons of wine— 
Port, Sherry, Madeira, Hungarian, Rhine, 
Moselle, Hannisberger, Champagne, Claret, Stein, 
Amontillado, 
The rarest Bordeaux, 
Or that which they grow 
In either Chateau, 
Lafitte or Margaux : 
In fact, to show liquor to Hector McClyne, 
Was like carrying coals to Newcastle-on Tyne. 


It happened one day, in the year Sixty-Four, 
Some three weeks or more 
Before the year closed, when men’s minds feel a glad 
vent 
At the nearness of Christmas—in fact in the Advent, 
That period of peace, 
When one’s spirits increase 
With the thought of fat geese— 
That Hector, not quite like a sensible lad, vent 
(Went would be better, but pantomime time 
Alloweth a cockney ridiculous rhyme) 
To a private séance 
Of spiritual character, which for the nonce 
Our hero had taken it into his sconce 
He wanted to visit, 
And try to elicit 
Any sort of amusement—not wholly explicit, 
But that was his business, not yours or mine, is it? 
So he called at a mansion—it’s no matter where, 
Perhaps in a street, or perhaps in square, 





Perhaps the first floor, or perhaps up a stair, 
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Or perhaps in the house (though that I won't swear), 
Where spirits played pranks on a Lord and his goosey Co., 
As shown in a letter by Mr. D. Boucicault. 
Here Hector, the ninny, 
Paid in his guinea, 
Took his seat, placed his hands in the hands of his 
neighbours, 
And prepared for the spirits to open their labours. 
In the midst of the room 
There stood in the gloom 
(For the shutters were closed, and the daylight all drab 
in it) 
A rough wooden structure, half wardrobe, half cabinet, 
With two folding doors, and a round hole between— 
A cross 'twixt a meat-safe and bathing-machine. 
Two mediums were bound 
Across and around 
With cording and roping, secure, safe and sound ; 
They were bandaged and laced 
O’er arms, legs, and waist 
By several present, who rather showed haste, 
In tying them tight, than gumption or taste ; 
And in this position were both of them placed 
In the cabinet sitting, and each his friend faced. 
And with them were laid, either medium between 
Two handbells, three cornets, and one tambourine. 
The closet was fastened, and bolted the door, 
The light was shut out more complete than before ; 
And every man there in that talented company, 
Swore to the other 
The knots of each brother 
Were tight enough drawn to embarrass and stump any. 
And this being proved, and contented each man, 
The séance was opened, the spirits began. 
Red spirits and grey, 
Black spirits and white, 
Jingled, jingled, jingled, jingled, 
Jingled all their might. 
The handbells they went at it, and with evident delight, 
As the poem says (you know it 
By that Edgar Allan Poé-t), 
They tinkled, tinkled, tinkled, in the icy air of night. 
(There wasn’t ice or night, 
But the simile’s quite right ; 
Nor did they keep their time, 
In a sort of Runic Rhyme, 
But that’s no earthly reason, to make objections weak 
about, 
For I don’t believe the Runes had either rhyme or time 
to speak abcut.) 
Still they rang, rang, rang, 
And the cornets gave a clang, 
And the tambourine a bang ; 
And they finished their selection, still lying ’twixt each 
medium, 
By playing an allegro variation on the Te Deum. 








Then the doors were burst open; the company found 
The instruments lying, the Brothers unbound ! 


There were all sorts of pranks that the spirits 
played, - 

Enough to make anyone really afraid ; 

They floated a-near you, they floated afar ; 

They blared on the cornets, they thrummed the guitar ; 

They played * Polly Perkins ” and “ Beautiful Star ;” 
But were awfully choused, 
At the chorus from “ Faust,” 

For they couldn't get on past the fourth or fifth bar ; 
Nor prospered they well in 
A try at “ Helvellyn,” 

But for that they're excused; since there's scarcely a 


They floated—they whacked at your fingers and head ; 
The nose of one gentlemen actually bled ! 

And Hector McClyne, 

Who was fond of his wine, 
Didn't like to see tapped (as for relish 'twould mar it) 
The fluid that’s known in the P. R. as claret. 


I. 
The Little Busy Bee we're told by Dr. Watts (and Dr. 
Cumming 


Will bear him out, as one well versed in all the various 
arts of humming) : 
Most skilfully doth build her cell and neatly spreads 

in lots: . 
An art that much aroused the admiration of the 
Reverend Watts. 
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But when the “ cell” is different spelt, and “ wax” is 
written c k s, 

You get to an interpretation far less cheering, you'll 
confess. 

And this heroic Hector found : his soul, commmencing 
to rebel 

Against the spiritual whacks, began to think them all a 
sell. 


He urged that spirits who rang bells need not 0 wring 
a mortal nose, 

That trumpets in their normal use might p’rhaps re- 
ceive, but not give blows, 

That spirits bright or goblins damned there might be, 
but he didn’t want 

The beings of the other world to ’stablish a Church 
Militant; 

He asked, were there no other means to prove the 
supernatural merits 

Than coming into conflict with the fists of suchepug- 
nacious spirits ? 

The mediums answered, Yes, he might communicate 
with the vast host 

Of Hades by ethereal telegraph, a sort of letter-post, 

By means of which he might command the aid of any 
soul forthwith, 

And summon the whole race of man deceased from 
Adam down to Smith. 

Did he want Shakespeare, Cesar, Malcolm Canmore, 
Petrarch, Belisarius, ; 

Descartes, Bacon, Charlemagne, Napoleon, Marius, 
Stradivarius, 

Moses, Confucius, William Penn, Defoe, St. Patrick, 
Aristeus, 

Queen Anne (defunct), Paul Jones, the Cocklane 
Ghost, or Judas Maccabeus ? 

There they were all at his command—was every 
name (replied the media) 

That ever stood in Lempriére or flourished in a 
cyclopedia. 

And Hector answered, staggered somewhat at the long 
historic vista, 

He felt obliged, and would the medium summon his 
deceased wife's sister? 


Rap, rap, 
Tap, Tap! 
On the table there sounded an ominous slap 
From knuckles unseen, 
As much as to mean 
In language immortal, “ I’m ready old chap, 
So fire away, 
Say all you've to say, 
For I want to get soon back to Abraham’s lap.” 
But never a word 
By Hector was heard 
Save the syllabled sound of that digital clap. 
Tap, tap, 
Rap, rap ! 
Says Hector, defiant of grammar, ‘“‘ That’s her !’” 
Says the medium with complacent calmness, “ Yes 
Sir.” 
Says Hector, ‘‘ And she, if I speak—will she answer?” 
The medium replied, ‘‘ She will do what she can, sir, 
But tongue is denied her.’ Says Hector, ‘“‘ That’s fishy. 
In life she had plenty of that. But how is she?” 
“‘ Rap, rap,” from the table. 
° Says the medium, “I’m able 
To tell you the spirit’s health would be complete 
If she did’nt quite suffer so much from the heat.” 
‘« Heat |! Hector cries shaken ; 
** You must be mistaken ; 
It’s close upon Christmas, the season I’m told, 
When spirits are needed to keep out the cold.” 
Says the medium, ‘‘ You'll find, sir, no cold to rebel at 
if 
You ever should join your lamented young relative." 


Now this was not civil, but Hector undaunted 
Persevered to obtain all the news that he wanted 

Of matters celestial, things sempiternal, 

Affairs purgatorial, business in——ternal. 

In such knowledge he took a whole course educational, 
Seeing the Spirit was quite conversational, 

Indeed rather pert, but said Hec. with a laugh, 

“ She was always in lifetime much given to chaff ; 
And of vases.and roses what Tommy Moore saith 

Is true of a woman right down to her death, 

You may break you may batter her—worse if you will, 
But the strength of her cheekiness clings to her still. 
I have passed an agreeable téte-a-téte ; 80, 

I think, added Hector MoClyne, “I may go. 








Indeed, go I must .” 
Says the medium, “I trust 
You’ve enjoyed yourself ?”»— Oh,” answered Hector, 
de gusti- 
Bus thingummy—yes ; it’s by no means so dusty.” 
‘“‘ You’ve profited sir, I sincerely believe, 
By addressing the dear one, whose loss you so grieve?” 
‘*T have,” replied Hector, ‘‘ and so I trust may 
My friends, when I tell my adventure to day. 
We shall all have a laugh 
And all have a chaff 
At your raising the soul of my sister-in-law ; 
My deceased spouse’s sister, you'll mark—Haw haw 
haw! 
For in all the affair there is only one flaw— 
And that is,” laughed loudly this impudent mister, 
“Nor HAVING A WIFE, I CAN’? HAVE A WIFE’S SISTER!” 


But his laughter grew hushed and curdled his blood, 
For right in his pathway the medium she stood, 
With a face, I'd engage, 
Which betokened that stage 
Of mentat excitement—a terrible rage, 
And she didn’t stop short at the face: what is worse, 
She gave vent to her rage in a regular curse ! 
Cursed Hector McClyne 
(Who was fond of his wine) 
In tones, which—in fact, and not putting too fine 
A point on it, kicked up a deuce of a shine. 
“Impostor! deceiver!” 
She cried; ‘‘ Unbeliever ! 
Rogue, miscreant, swindler, skedaddler, aggriever, 
As ever wore whiskers, a coat and a beaver ! 
This night ere you sleep you shall surely receive a 
Lesson you'll never forget, Sir—no, neever / 
The spirits requite you 
Amply this night, you 
Fibber, you humbug, you duffer, you fright, you ! 
Ghosts short and ghosts tall, 
Ghosts large and ghosts small, 
Shall haunt you and taunt you, affright and appall, 
Shall tist you and hit you, till loudly you bawl 
To all within call, 
To be freed from their thrall. 
And none shall assist you; so evil befall 
You this night from the ghost-world. 
that’s all.” 
She ceased ; and in dread of some terrible spectre, 
(For fear’s an infector 
And sudden dejector) 
In spirit and courage debased, exit Hector. 


_ 


Now hook it; 


. I. 


That evening at dusk Master Hector McClyne, 
Departed to dine, 
As his wont, at the sign 
Of the Salmon and Line, 
With the friends unto whom most his heart did incline ; 
And he drank—vwell, I’d rather not say how much wine. 
Before dinner a sip, 
Or as he said, a nip 
Of absinthe, just for appetite’s sake—poor desponder !— 
‘‘ For absinthe,” he said, ‘“*‘ makes the heart to grow 
fonder.” 
At table a wee 
Demi-verre d’eau-de-vie 
Just to keep the first straight, and to make it agree; 
After soup (as at lunch) 
A glass of cold punch 
To swill down the bread, while he’d munch at his 
crunch ; 
After fish, to be merry, 
A little pale sherry, 
For with your fish sherry is proper—oh very ; 
Then with his beef beer 
To keep his mouth clear, 
Then more sherry, a little old port and—oh dear! 
I’m afraid to describe, without spiritual hurt, 
The amount of wine Hector consuméd at dessert. 
But ere night he had lost his—what fast men call ‘ funk” 
Of the ghosts, and our Hector was gloriously drunk! 


He stood on the Bridge at midnight 
When the clocks were striking the hour, 

And there was diff'rence between the Horse-Guards 
And the face of Victoria Tower. 

But thet was no rare occurrence 
Where the river seeks the sea ; 

For those selfsame two authorities 

* Can ye 














_ Proportionably nasty thing—the cleverness being, as in 
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And Hector passed by Whitehall, and it snowed like 


anything, 

And he crossed the Cross of Charing and he sought 
the Cross of King. 

For he lived in merrie Islington; a merry man was 
Hector, 

And that night he had imbibed a goodly quantity of 


nectar, 
Which rendered him of interest to each helmeted 


inspector. 
And he crossed the Cross of Charing and the ’Market 
traversed o’er, 
And he got to Regent Circus, and remembered nothing 
more. 
* * * * 


He woke—a start and sudden thrill 
Ran through his being cold and numb. 
The winter night was ever still, 
The moon was shining clear and chill, 
The streets with snow were dumb. 
(The last idea’s not mine but Tennyson’s, 
To whom I vote my humble benisons.) 


But marked he neither snow nor street, 
But waked as wakes one from the dead, 
His eyes a dreadful vision meet, 
A form above the lying sleet, 
Above his aching head !: 
A stony face so ghastly white, 
It curdled the cold heart of night. 


With arm outstreched and pallid pale, 
It points—it mocks him where he lies 

Its marble garments droop and trail ; 

Its gaze is fixed on him; yet fail 
Eyeballs within those eyes. 

No eyes: the sight is sight of stone; 

And thus it stands, and not alone. 


For other shapes are by it—foul 
Fierce, ghastly, glaring grimly merry ; 
Some robed in an unearthly cowl, 
Some—heavens! each spectre is a ghoul 
Haunting a cemetery ! 
For in the moonlight’s gleams and glooms, 
He sees—oh horror !—round him tombs ! 


And further on are wilder shapes— 
Here stalks a lion, there a bear ; 
With dragons, serpents, griffins, apes 
The churchyard teems ; his sense escapes, 
He sinks in his despair. 
He swoons; yet ere the mind is gone, 
A voice :—* No lying here—move on!” 


* * * * 


When Hector McClyne 
From effects of his wine 
Rewoke, and restored was his reason divine, 
The morning was light 
Exceedingly bright, 
And he found the true cause of the overnight fright. 
It wasn’t the medium’s curse which had followed, 
Nor wholly the wine he had greedily swallowed 
Which had conjured up shapes 
Of dragons and apes 
And all sorts of strange supernatural japes ; 
: But bibulous Hector 
Had drunk so much nectar, 
He was ready to make each inspector a spectre, 
And the ghosts to him shown 
While lying alone 
Were really and truly all carven in stone: 
While drunk he had stumbled, the sequel soon showed, 
On a statuary’s image yard off Euston road! 


Tuomas THE RHYMER. 





ON THE POPULAR LIKING FOR SHOP. 


———— 

When a certain Frenchman, writing in bitter hatred 
of the British nation, called it a ‘nation of shop- 
keepers,” he uttered unconsciously a truism. Like 
many other people who say true things, without being 
aware how true they are, that Frenchman—(my know- 
ledge of his identity is confused between Voltaire and 
Bonaparte, but either will do)—was probably ignorant 
of the extent to which his satire was just, and did not 
know what an awful satire it was. He thought, most 
likely, that he was saying a very clever thing, and a 








most epigrams, in inverse ratio to the justice of the 
saying. Moreover, it was a remark apt to go down with 
his epigram and satire-loving countrymen; it could not 
rebound upon them at that period—they could not be 
taunted as a nation of shopmen, whose souls were 
perpetually striving after the ideal in glory and 
guillotines! But it was true of us, despite its sharpness 
and malignity, and remains true of our people, as a 
people, to the present day. 

Of course by the term “ Shopkeeper” itis not in- 
tended here to say that our nation is composed of an 
infinity of the Moseses and the Bensons, and the Swans, 
Edgars, andthe enterprising tradesmen whose virtues 
shine strongly, as portrayed on the outside pages of 
newspapers and guide-books, and at the railway-stations. 
Whatever the bilious Frenchman meant—and doubtless 
his mind reverted contemptuously to kegs of butter and 
trimmings, with a faint suspicion of the boot and shoe 
trade, when he uttered the epigram, and his hearers 
laughed at the idea of England as a vast boutique, not 
even aspiring, like modern Parisian establishments, to 
the title of magasin—whatever he meant, I say, to infer 
by the charge, it is not intended here to speak of the 
nation as wholly associated with the Retail Trade. Nor 
is it proposed, out of inordinate faith in, and preference 
for, Mr. Bright and other great mercantile spirits of the 
age, to speak of this as a Great Commercial Country, 
or, in other words, to insinuate that the Wholesale 
Business is represented largely by our existence as a 
power. The present article is intended simply to show 
that the Frenchman was right, and spoke much that 
was true, in a different sense to the one intended. 
That, in fact, we are a nation of shopkeepers; and that 
(with compunction be it said) we carry about in our 
walks, our talks, our drives, our dinners, our ingoings 
and outcomings, our general life, habits, cad conversa- 
tion, that awful incubus—Tue Sop. 

Metaphorically speaking, of course. In strictest and 
purest metaphor, and nothing else. I shall not suppose 
—oh, well-born reader—that you know anything of the 
internal economy of those places where gloves and 
groceries, and other necessaries, are bought, and where 
people are very civil, and humble, and proper. You see 
them in the street, and you know that they have some- 
thing to do with brass-plates and early closing, and that 
they occasionally fail and sell off, and are Awfully 
Sacrificed ; and that is all. Otherwise, the people who 
live in them, as you correctly observe, are doubtless 
unused to any society, dine early, and eat peas with 
their knives, I dare say, and have no soup. Precisely 
so; and you, my dear Spotwhite, are right, too. Those 
fellahs are immense cads, who hardly know a cue from 
a cigar-end, and who come out strong on Sundays in 
shiny black and no end of shirt. You wouldn’t be a 
fellah in a shop, if you were paid for it hideously; and 
pity the poor beggars who are, and——but, as you 
remark with justice, the idea is revolting. 

It is not, however, of these fellows that the present 
paper treats. Doubtless they carry the Shop about with 
them in their private life; doubtless, when they have 
closed—it may be at seven, or it may be at midnight— 
the reigning care of the day, and the great drudgery, and 
the unnecessary subservience, and wearying monotony 





‘of their life accompany them to their homes ; and the 


excitement of a busy day, or the dreariness of a slack 
afternoon, renders their honrs of relaxation few, and 
haunts even their recreation. Doubtless, the idea of 
Shop pursues them, even after the shutters are up, and 
the contents of the till counted. Perhaps they, of all 
others, are least able to sink the Shop in private life. 
But I soar above them to the higher trades of society. 

Let us take the professions. We are on legitimate 
grounds here, Spotwhite, and we shall not shock your 
susceptibilities, my dear Miss Chantilly. Your father, 
you have said, Spotwhite, is in the Church; and you 
yourself are going in for Medicine. You intend “ going 
up for your exam.” some time you inform us? Very 
well; then let us begin with your parent’s profession: 
we shall take the Church. 

Beyond all question it is a grand, grand calling that 
of Divinity. No fear, you think, of finding Shop here; 
no dread of discovering its professors carrying their 
business about with them, because it is the business 
above all that can be carried about, and made to fit 


into all times and seasons, being created for eternity. 


Yet in this profession, alas! we find traces of Shop. 
Here and there are to be found professors of a vocation 
that is instituted for all eternity, who seem desirous, 
as a rule, to take all time as well, and to advance the 
intereste—not of the general business so much as of 
their own individual shop. Not only on Sundays, at 





church, during a sermon, where it may be legitimate ; 
not only in sorrow and trouble, or when we need their 
ghostly counsel; but at times and seasons where we 
meet the good men on terms of equality and apart from 
their profession; and then it is objectionable. Do we 
not, each of us in our own circle, know several clerical 
gentlemen, all good, worthy people, yet with a sharp, 
keen eye to the interests of their own concern? Give 
them a fair field and uninterrupted course; set them 
among people in whom they can secure good auditors, 
surtout grant them a sufficiency of lady-hearers, and 
forth comes the counter and on goes the apron. ‘The 
virtues of our goods, ladies, only require to be known 
to be appreciated. This Establisement has long en- 
joyed the support of the best people of the district, and 
has no connection with the Dissenting House in the 
next street, most of whose young men served their time 
with us. A choice assortment of Sunday scholars 
always on hand for the especial use of ladies. We can 
also show you some splendid specimens of converts, 
saved from the wreck of the ‘ Universe’ through the 
exertion of our Abstainers’ Band.” 

Or, if you go into the opposite place, you find a 
large business going on there. ‘“ What can we assist 
you to, ma’am? Would you inspect our young Chris- 
tians? They are totally free from the impurities which 
the goods of the General Establishment possess. Oh, 
dear, no, ma’am, we have been disconnected from that 
shop for many years.” 

And so on through the various trades of divinity. 
Perhaps the Dissenters carry the Shop more constantly 
and to a greater length, than any other denomination 
—the Baptists most ofall. It is not with them con- 
fined to tho clergymen; it seems the individual busi- 
ness of the congregation to be perpetually behind the 
chapel counter. Wherever they meet,—be it in the 
street, in strange houses, at social gatherings (they 
seldom go to evening parties, and never to the theatre) ; 
Shop predominates. The change is rung on schools, 
meetings, and immersion; and immersion, meetings, 
and schools; and everybody is so interested in every- 
body else’s spiritual welfare, that the propriety of 
looking after one’s own, first, never seems to suggest 
itself at all. I have been at a railway-station in a 
party composed chiefly of members of the English 
Church (all friends), where a Baptist minister has 
approached, and, having saluted everybody, has then 
and there selected the only two Baptists present, and 
become so intolerably shoppy, as nearly to tempt the 
outsiders of the company to forsake Christianity for 
the wildest Pantheism, if no other refuge could be 
found from the boredom of the Sectarian Shop. 

An unbearable nuisance arises from the over-preva- 
lence of the legal trade. It is but doing justice to 
members of that profession to say, that bores of the 
law are generally confined to its young aspirants. Your 
steady old shopmen, those who have served at the 
scales-and-bandage business for years, are generally 
quiet and acute; but the young apprentices are insuffer- 
able. They come out strongest on festive occasions, 
when the claret goes round and the tongues of men 
are loosened. At these times, not only do they 
become technical and professional, but they are also 
prone to air their general knowledge of the trade 
whatever subject may arise for discussion. They view 
all questions as cases. They are extremely given to 
“put a case.” Every supposition, every subject of 
enquiry, or theme for argument, or even for mere 
assent, is a case, until the Company become case- 
hardened, and vote this Shopabore. “ A case occurred 
in Court the other day,” is with them the certain pre- 
cursor of a gloomy anecdote ; and in anecdotes, princi- 
pally professional ones, they revel. Occasionally some 
satirical wag in the company will propound a grave 
subject with a view of drawing them out. ‘“ What is your 
general view of the case, Filer?” he will slily ask. 
Filer seldom sees the satire, but forthwith launches 
out profusely with far-from-cursory touches on my 
Lord This’s view of the case, and Baron That's view 
of the case—which however, is a very delicate case, and 
would require an amount of acumen to decide equitably 
and with regard to an infinity of et ceteras. But if 
you want a good legal opinion, there is a man Filer 
knows—a man who has been at the Bar from the 
earliest et cwtera, and whose professional knowledge of 
et cetera, has been acquired in circuits, et cetera and 
et cwtera. 

Out of regard for you, Spotwhite, and for your pro- 
fession, we shall not talk of the Medical Shop. You 
are not much concerned in it individually ; your know- 
ledge of that worthy calling is confined to getting a 
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fellow to “‘ put in a card” occasionally, and to making 
fervent vows of your studious attention next session. 
Still you are a man and a student, and might possibly 
feel aggrieved at any unpleasant exception being taken 
to your vocation. Let us, then, conscientiously admit 
that of all metaphorical Shopmen, medical men are the 
least shoppy in society. Don't flatter yourself I allude 
to students like you, Mr. Spotwhite, for you and your 
fellow-apprentices are extremely addicted to flourish 
your non-experience, and when you get together become 
unpleasantly shoppy. For you often talk uncomfort- 
ably of physiological members, and of perts of the 
human anatomy, until non-professional mankind re- 
volts at your cold bloodedness. You are apt to view 
the broad world as a vast dissecting-room. But here 
again the old shopwalkers are steady-goers, and are as 
a rule reflective and unobtrusive. It probably arises 
from the fact that they know so much—that they have 
obtained such a thorough insight into every one else's 
stock-in-trade as to see the folly of exhibiting their 
own goods unnecessarily. Therefore, all honour to the 
medica] tradesman, and as surely as he never will want 
custom on this sick earth, sc may he never need the 
trust and confidence of his esteemed circle of customers 
and the public generally ! 

And en passant, sweetest twain of fairest readers, 
most graceful Miss Chantilly and you, dear Mademoiselle 
Dentelle de Valenciennes, you are no more exempt from 
the charge of Shoppiness than the veriest sinner among 
us all! Do not frown so charmingly; raise not the 
pencilled brows, and pout; the accusation is just, as 
your men-admirers know. It isa very pretty business, 
the ladies’ trade, but it is unique, and therefore a Shop, 
and you carry it about with you constantly. I would 
not abrogate your right for the world; I love it—we all 
love it; and, if we were inclined to leave our own 
counters, would go aver to the allegorical millinery 
business pleasurably. But you do carry it about; it is 
reflected in the bit of flimsy stuff carefully lying in the 
writer's dross-coat, in the odour of the pink note 
he recieved this morning. I feel the presence of Shop 
in the rustle of Clara’s dress coming downstairs; and 
as she bursts into the room so “ innocent arch " in her 
morning-dress and “‘ bow,” and sitting down at the piano 
skips over the keys, and then flitting to the window 
darts a glance at the outside snow that would melt that 
unfeeling substance, if it were not the senseless, stupid 
thing it is, the soft irradiation of feminine Shop melts 
me. §o, when she chatters away in her charmingly, 
irrational, inconsequent manner; 80, when she gives 
way to an emotion which might move heaven and earth, 
at the return of her favourite but dissipated cat from a 
debauch, with his coat dirty, his tail drooping, and the 
marks of some fearful mélée all down his face and breast ; 
so when, with a burlesque assumption of occupation, 
she rushes away into some househould recess, and 
attempts to shake a pusillanimous and excitable jelly 
out of an elaborate mould, which she calls getting dinner 
ready ; so when her absence leaves a blank and a sensa- 
tion that the world requires some joy, which is not 
there: I awake to the consciousness that this Shop at 
least is nota nuisance, and that life is all the better for 
an occasional Magasin des Modes. : 

Coming next to Literature in its various shapes, we 
find the taint less strong here than in many other 
callings. ‘The field is probably so large as not to admit 
much speciality: the Shop is more a Market or Bazaar, 
and the attendants are cosmopolitan in character. Occa- 
sicnally we come across a small author, in whom the 
Retail Trade is very perceptible. A newspaper editor is 
very apt to display the apron and become bumptious. 
An editor is frequently, in social circles, looked upon as 
a kind of authority—of which position he is inclined to 
take advantage. Then he is pretty thoroughly up to 
the topical events of his time, and is able to discourse 
thereon. ‘ess wonder is it therefore if the atmosphere 


. of the Shop sticks to him, and diffuses itself over the 


society in which he finds himself. Novelists are less 
weak in this respect: their forte is in observation. A 
great satirist of our day is said to be extraordinarily mild 
and commonplace on convival occasions, tempting the 
unwary to launch out confidently before him, whilst he 
all the time is making little notes for subsequent use. 
You are tempted by his suavity and his harmlessness ; 


has written more burlesques and made more puns than 
any existent writer‘of that insufferable school—is noted 





for carrying the Shop about perpetually. Heis haunted 
by it; he is a Frankenstein to it. Sleeping and waking, 
alone and in company, the dismal incubus is ever upon 
him. When he is out—say at dinner—and the con- 
versation is flowing freely he sits apart, a melancholy 
man, taking no interest in the discourse save for the 
object of seizing some word or sentence, which may be 
twisted into a joke and worked into his next piece. 
Having exhausted the English language in the process 
of making legitimate puns, his sole care is now to pro- 
duce illegitimate and contraband ones. The moment 
some unwarned member of the company utters a remark, 
in which the foetus of a joke may be hidden, this morbid 
author brightens up, seizes it, gives birth to his pun, 
and again relapses into inanition. Now imagine the 
misery of such an existence ; imagine the effects upon 
his friends that such a man must produce! The whole 
entertainment in his eyes presents a soil, from which 
distorted verbal excrescences may be gathered. The 
dinner consists of sundry dishes, which are signified by 
certain words out of which again a double entendre may 
here and there be manufactured. He subjects the items 
of dessert to an analysis, to see what puns can be 
hammered out of their names—an h added here, an r 
suppressed there, the final letter of this word tacked on 
to the initial of that, so as to render the amalgamation, 
when pronounced with emphasis, dimly suggestive of 
the sound of the word to be punnedupon. How dismal 
it must become to sit and listen to him! After the 
first fifteen or sixteen jokes, you feel you cannot laugh 
any more; yet the unwearied punster remorselessly 
perseveres, and you are brought to such a pass, that 
you must either cast an additional damper over the 
fast sinking spirits of the company by assuming a natural 
look of extreme torture and gloom, or you must crimi- 
nally aid and abet the offender by an appearance of 
sympathy and enjoyment, knowing yourself in your 
own heart to be the meanest hypocrite that ever invited 
exposure. Righteous cause have innocent and genial 
hearts to curse this Shop of modern literature. 

No unhappy race of men are so plauged with the 
eternal taint of their trade—I beg their pardon, pro- 
fession—as actors. They never forget it; they never 
seem capable of putting up the shutters, and screwing 
the door, and leaving the theatrical Shop for an hour’s 
holiday. All the tawdriness and sham of the coulisses 
accompany them into their private associations; all 
the flavour of the footlights sticks to them in their 
social and domestic life. You cannot deodorise them 
or extract the essence of the individual from the dra- 
matic bouquet of the actor. Get a knot of them to- 
gether, and you shall find that their entire intercourse 
runs on subjects relating to the stage: meet them 
apart, and they incontinently take you into their con- 
fidence —in re footlights. Given two actors in an 
unlimited circle of non-professionals, and in ten 
minutes they will dramatise the whole company. Let 
the conversation be as general as you please, they will 
soon localise it. 

‘You remember, de l’Orme,” shouts one to the other 
across the table, ‘‘ the season of ’fifty-three, when 
Lampblack brought out The Swollen Ganges at the 
Royal: Percy Vavassour played that heavy part of his 
—the Demon Sepoy, I think—and had to come tnrough 
a vampire in one of the obliques, ahd shoot the General 
from the fiies ?”’ 

De l’Orme assents, with a parenthetical reminiscence, 
and so the dialogue proceeds—embraces several anec- 
dotes, in which all the characters are imitated and 
every idiosyncracy nicely hit off with the appropriate 
change of voice and facial mimicry—and finally merges 
into a succession of retrospective narrations, personal 
and technical. If you ever experience the disaster of 
meeting an actor alone, and are incautious enough to 
establish a pro tem. intimacy with him, you immediately 
become the repository of a gloomy confidence relative to 
the hardships under which he suffers, and the dark 
conspiracy by which his merits are kept down and his 
whole career blighted. 

“You know Mr. Lampblack, our manager, I believe 
sir?” (This in a tone of portentous sombreness.) 
“Well, sir, perhaps you can inform me by what under- 
hand influence Mr. Lampblack was induced to cut five 
lines of my part after the piece had been running eleven 
nights?” 

You profess utter ignorance of the influence, and 
indeed of the fact that his part had been cut. 

“ Oh, it has been cut, sir: the public knows it, too, 
and the public is apt to cast the blame upon me. I 
have enjoyed the support of the public now for seven- 
teen years—I don’t say it out of vanity, sir, for I may 





be a bad acto:, or nct; but I have a certain reputation, 
and never, since I hive been in the profession, has any 
manager or any avthor said to me, ‘Mr. Vavassonr, 
you must omit this or that.’ And nowI am to sacrifice 
five lines through the underhand prejudices of a clique 
—a clique, sir, who know no more of their profession 
than your hat. I know that there is. a conspiracy 
against me: there is a certain party—we won’t mention 
names—who thinks he is cut for comedy. I know his 
antecedents; he was a call-boy once, but no matter, 
Let that party beware! He had better not try his 
tricks on me, or his own position on the boards will be 
deuced ticklish, I can tell you.” 

Let it be said, as some palliation for the aetor's 
irresistible tendency to produce the Shep, that he is a 
prey to the constant suspicion that some conspiracy is 
ever going on against his reputation, and that his fate 
is that of Ishmael—his hand (and réle) being against 
every man—and every man’s against him. 

But let the present writer no longer seek to depress 
the mind of a gifted public by morbid animadversion 
upon our national-failing. Farther instances might be 
adduced of the prevalent errror; examples might be 
brought forward of the Sportsman’s Shop, and the 
Military Man’s Shop, and the very extensive Shop of 
our esteemed defenders, the Volunteers. But the exposé 
is too harrowing, and he refrains. 


THE BISHOP OF BACCHUS. 


I. 
The Bishop of Baccus sits in his big chair, 
Fair Hebe sits close by his knee. 
**Lo! Hebe,” he cried, ** the table is bare, 
And that never will do for me : 
Full bottles by land or by sea, 
Hebe, dear, is my holy decree ! 
For friends will be here when the sun has gone down, 
And the night-birds begin to wing over the town ; 
As the lord and the squire 
Come to visit the Friar, 
The mitre must keep its ancient renown.” 


CHORUS. 


Full bottles by land or by sea, 
Hebe, dear, is my holy decree ! 
For friends will be here when the sun has gone down, 
The lord and the squire, 
To visit the Friar,— 
The mitre must keep up its ancient renown. 


II. 


Then Hebe she smiled, as she nodded to go— 
The prelate’s fair niece had her cue— 
Where spirits dwell silent in regions below, 
The spirits of ‘‘red, white, and blue ;” 
What was wanted she very well knew, 
For she oft from the abbey vaults drew. 
Right soon she returned with the ghosts in each hand, 
See here, I’ve obeyed the good prelate’s command, 
So, now, gentlemen, fill, 
*Tis the Bishop’s high will— 
The monk’s holy cell shall be known in the land ! 


Corus. 


The spirits of red, white, and blue, 
What was wanted he very well knew, 
Then let us obey the good prelate’s command ; 
So, gentlemen, fill— 
Our Bishop’s high will, 
And his holy cell shall be known in the land! 


penny 


‘Thanks, thanks, Hebe, dear! my old crozier, I pray,” 
May thou ever be grand as now ; 

May thou long live to tune and smite psalms in this 
way, 
Still keeping as close to thy vow ; 

Oh, saintliest mortal art thou, 
To wash down thy sins, I trow, 
Like the abbots of old, without sorrow or care, 
‘Who were pious and merry—foul weather or fair ; 
May we long have to toast 
Our sanctified host, 
The Bishop of Bacchus when in his big chair ! 
Cuorvs. 


Still keeping as close to his vow, 
And washing his sins down, I trow, 
Ever pious and merry—foul weather or fair, 
Three cheers for the toast 
Of our sanctified host, 
The Bishop of Bacchus when in his big chair ! 


C. S. Murray. 
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A VERY LOUD PULSE. 


_—p@—— 


Iam a consulting physician, as the popular phrase 
goes, although it does not very accurately define my 
employment. The younger members of my profession 
should rather use the future-passive of the verb, about 
to be (or ready-to-be-at-the-shortest-possible-notice) con- 
sulted; while the elder members might, if they are 
tolerably fortunate, adopt the past participle, and call 
themselves consulted physicians. The latter is the 
rank at which I have arrived myself. Immediately 
after breakfast, I install myself in my sanctum at the 
back of the house, and am prepared to receive patients. 
Every ring at the front-door bell between the hours of 
10 and 12 a.m. has an auriferous sound, and is worth at 
least a guinea. 

The halt, the lame, and the blind I am always de- 
lighted to see in my reception-room, at one pound one a 
head and upwards. I dare say the robust Irish lady, 
who is so good as to sweep the crossing opposite, envies 
the rich folks whose carriages throng about my door 
every morning. But I can assure her that they repay 
the compliment by envying her. One must not speak 
evil of the bridge that carries us over the river of life, 
but I can’t say that the majority of my rich patients 
are amiable people. They do not bear their cross of 
sickness nearly so well as poorer folks, who have so 
many other wearisome burdens to carry. The difference 
between the sick whom I see at my own house and 
those similarly afflicted whom I visit a few hours after- 
wards in hospital is very marked. Of course, they all 
complain; it is one of the offices—and by no means a 
useless one—of a consulting physician to hear com- 
plaints ; it is a relief to the sufferer to pour his woes 
into the ear of one who will at least understand, even 
if too cruel to sympathise with him. I¢ is neither kind 
nor wise to cut a fellow-creature very short while he is 
enumerating his calamities, although we may be 
thoroughly aware of what he is going to say. ‘“ You 
feel so and so, and so and so, and so and so, don’t you?” 
say some of my professional brethren, putting question 
after question so fast, that the answer can be only 
“Yes” or “No;” whereupon the afflicted creature 
sighs like one who has been interrupted in his choicest 
anecdote by some rude fellow’s informing him that his' 
story is as old as the hills. 

Now, the poor man, although by nature garrulous, 


seems to be aware that on that long line of beds in the . 


same ward there are others whose cases are at least as 
serious as his own, and which require to be stated at 
some length ; and he often makes some attempt to con- 
dense what he has to say, although that is a feat by no 
means easy to him. He is a patient, too, in the best 
sense ; submitting to all that is proposed, because he is 
convinced that the very best is being done for him, to 
the extent of our ability, as God forbid it should not be 
done. Whereas my rich friends sometimes seem to 
consider, conscious of having paid their guinea, and 
that Time is Money, that a shilling a minute is a good 
deal to pay for enlarging not only upon their parti- 
cular calamity, but upon various other matters, scarcely 
within my province. In consequence of which I take 
care to have a clock on my mantel-piece that strikes 
not only the hours, but the half-hours and quarters 
pretty loudly. This gives me the opportunity of re- 
ferring politely to the flight of time, and thereby 
abbreviating the narration of certain unnecessary 
details which seem to verge upon the confines of 
Eternity. 

The anteroom where my patients assemble is 
similarly furnished, so that each may know exactly 
how long he has had to wait before he is admitted; an 
interval which otherwise is apt to be exaggerated ; for 
not even the most engaging periodicals, or books, or 
newspapers, can make that period elapse quickly, at 
the end of which may be delivered a sentence of many 
years’ imprisonment, without hard labour, alas! or any- 
thing to do at all—as in some cases of eye-disease ; or 
some fell decree which involves the loss of limb; or 
even the dread doom of death itself. People who are 


in such sad straits as these, however, are generally 
less impatient than those more lightly afflicted ; some 
Of whom (as I learn from my servant) do not always 
' behave themselves quite politely, but struggle with one 
another for precedence of interview with their uncon- 








common than for them to be confused as to the exact 
date of their arrival, and to give themselves the 
benefit of the doubt to the detriment of others. 

In cases of this kind, the clock is invaluable; my 
servant sets down to a second the time at which each 
arrives, and a reference to the calendar thus kept is of 
course without appeal. Under these circumstances, it 
is no wonder that he takes some personal interest in 
my morning visitors, and forms some opinion in his own 
mind respecting them, even if he is not called upon to 
express it—like his master. Upon a recent occasion, 
he admitted into this anteroom of mine a very polite 
patient indeed, whose behaviour was altogether so ex- 
ceptionable, that I think it worthy of record, not so 
much as an example to others—although he was the 
very pink and pattern of patients (up to a certain point) 
—as for the instruction of all consulting physicians. 
This gentlemen had never honoured me by seeking my 
advice before, nor is it probable that the nature of our 
interview will lead him to resort to me again—although 
he may perhaps favour other members of the faculty 
with his society. Yet I shall never forget him, while 
memory holds her seat at all, and my right hand retains 
the faculty of recognizing a sovereign and a shilling at 
first touch through any amount of silver-paper. 

The cases brought under my notice had been un- 
usually serious upon the morning in question, and 
about 11.40 I inquired of my servant, somewhat 
anxiously, how many patients still remained to be seen, 
as I had to be at a consultation in the neighbourhood 
precisely at noon. 

“There’s only one gentleman left,” said he; ‘he 
arrived an hour ago; but he is so very polite, that he 
has hitherto declined to take his turn.” 

I was sorry to hear this, for, according to my ex 
perience, such an individual was likely. to be in a 
critical state of health, or perhaps only postponed his 
interview till last, so that he might prolong it without 
interruption. 

“I hope everybody does come in in proper order, 
James,” said I. ‘You know what an objection I have 
to any favouritism.” 

“O dear, sir, Iam suré I never took a shilling from 
any gentleman or lady in my life, in order that they 
might be admitted earlier.” 

“Really, James, I never said you did,’ replied I, 
severely. ‘‘ Show the gentleman in.” 

The patient, whose acquaintance I had now the 
pleasure of making for the first time, had the appear- 
ance of a country gentleman; he was well dressed, but 
there was an absence of that undefinable smartness and 
completeness about his attire which is only found in 
town-made garments; moreover his eye wandered all 
over the room with an expression very unlike the in- 
curious gaze of a well-bred Londoner. His very 
politeness had probably arisen from an erroneous idea, 
that it was the fashion in good society to make little 
self-sacrifices in giving way to other people. 

“T am afraid, sir, you have been detained a consider- 
able time,” observed I. 

“Not at all,” returned he, briskly. ‘I was in no 
particular hurry. I have plenty of leisure here in 
London, away from all my usual country avocations, 
and there were several people in your ante-room who, I 
am sure, had more urgent need of your advice than I. 
In fact, I feel that I have scarcely any right to intrude 
upon your valuable time at all; but I have been a good 
deal bothered with cough at night, and I should like to 
be cured of it.” 

“Take a seat, sir. Any pain in your chest?” 

“T don’t think it will be necessary to examine me,” 
observed he, nervously: ‘I can tell you my symptoms, 
such as they are.” 

How curious it is that those who are apparently the 
strongest, and most healthy, are often the most mor- 
bidly apprehensive. Icould not help smiling to see this 
respectable fox-hunter, as he looked to be, hugging his 
coat together, as though my stethoscope had been a 
dagger seeking entrance into his heart. 

‘* My dear sir,” said I, “this little instrument will 
not hurt you.” 

At this moment, a very singular thing took place: 
the clock upon my mantel-piece struck the three 
quarters past eleven, and I seemed to hear the sound 
repeated from the clock in the next room. It was a 
muffled sound, but the wonder was how it could have 
arrived at all through two wooden doors and a baize one. 
I was so convinced that I did hear it, however, that I 
immediately strode forward to see for myself whether 
any of the doors of communication were open. They 
were all closed. When I returned, my patient had un- 
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buttoned his coat, and assured me that he had no silly 
objection to being stethoseoped, if I thought it worth 
while, but that there was nothing the matter with him 
beyond a troublesome cough, for which he wanted a 
prescription. 

His lungs seemed sound enough indeed, and I need 
not have been so long examining them but for » cer- 
tain reason. Very different from most hypochon- 
driacal folks, my new friend seemed so very anxious 
to cut short our interview, that he began to awaken my 
suspicions as to whether he was a bond fide patient at 
all. Ikew that I should discover this if I could only 
detain him a quarter of an hour, and therefore I pro- 
longed my stethoscopic investigations. At last he 
jumped up, and throwing down a sovereign and a shill- 
ing with no little ostentation, upon the table, expressed 
himself as perfectly satisfied. 

“But, my dear sir,” said I, “you have not got your 
prescription.” 

It wanted then one minute to the hour of noon, but 
I was still writing very slowly, when the clock on the 
mantel-piece began to strike: I thought it would 
never have done, so eagerly was I watching for the 
first note of its companion time-piece, which I felt sure 
by this time was concealed somewhere about my pe- 
tient’s person. He had waited until he had been left 
alone in the anteroom, to make a clean sweep of every- 
thing valuable he could lay his hands upon, the clock 
among therest. He had stuffed this at flrst, I fancy, into 
his breast-pocket—whence arose his original objection to 
the use of the stethoscope—but had transferred it, while 
I went to look at the doors, to some other part of his 
attire. Sagacious as he had been, however, he had 
omitted, or had not had the opportunity, to silence the 
voice of my faithful dial. I heard its whisper—its 
faint ‘ tick, tick” all the time—and now I was waiting 
for its full voice in accusation of the robber. At last 
it came. One can scarcely imagine a situation more 
embarrassing than that of my polite patient, with his 
stolen clock striking twelve very distinctly in the pocket 
of his coat-tail, and in the hearing of its rightful pro- 
prietor. 

‘“T have found out what is the matter with you, my 
friend,” said I, pressing a hand-bell, which brought in 
James upon the instant. “You are troubled with the 
Tic Douloureux. Your symptoms are exceedingly 
striking. This prescription must be made up at once, 
and my servant will run out for it, while you remain 
here 2 minute or two.” 

Never was prescription so short : 

Jam. fet. a. pol. im. 
Or without any abbreviation, as I had written it: 


James, fetch a Policeman immediately. 
——_—_—.——_——_——— 


THE LADY HILDRED. 





Said the Lady Hildred, 
In her secret bower, 
**T shall have a lover, 
Tall as battled tower, — 
a &@ wave impetuous, 
& sea-wave strong, 
He shall scare the ringdoves 
Of the knightly throng. 


‘* Like a tempest sweeping, 
Bold in battle he 

Through the ranks shall thunder, 
Winning fame for me. 

When the war" is ended, 

He shall rule the land 

With a princely wisdom, 

With a powerful hand.” 


Bats i Kni ht Sir Guthlac 
wer, 

Fs sandy a Yiiealy bearded, 

Like an ox in power. 

But his speech was ‘rugged, 

As his hands were hard ; 

Him the Lady Hildred 

Held in — regard. 


But he swept his harp-strings 
With a master’s power, 

And the Lady Hildred 
Listened hour by hour, 


Wildly sang he to her 
All his love for years, 

Till her heart was melted, 
And her eyes in tears ;— 
And they two together, 
Fled at twilight grey, 
O’er the misty mountains, 
To valleys far away. 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


The beautiful story of the love of Abelard and 
Heloise is told in the annexed sketch. The two lovers 
whose passion and misfortunes have inseparably con- 
nected their names, sleep together under the same 
tomb in Paris. 

Abelard was already thirty-four or thirty-five years 
old before he met her whose name is henceforth linked 
inseparably with his, and who wasthe cause of so much 
happiness and the occasion of so much misery of him. 

Heloise was the reputed niece of Fulbert, a canon 
of Paris. At the time Abelard first saw her, she was 
just eighteen. Besides possessing considerable personal 
beauty, she had profited largely by the nuns of Argen- 
teuil, and was early famed for her knowledge of the 
learned languages and of much of the science of that 
time. Her love of letters, and the encouragement 
Fulbert gave her in the study of them, threw her a good 
deal in the way of Abelard, and he soon entertained a 
strong passion for her, which she returned with all the 
ardour of youthful affection. 

Abelard left no means untried to be often with her, 
and finally resolved to work upon the well-known 
thriftiness of Fulbert, by offering him his own price if 
he would receive him as a boarder into his house. He 
said that the cares of a household were too distracting 
for one 80 much called upon, as he was, to give himself 
up to close study, and he was anxious to seize the first 
oceasion of getting rid of them. 

Fulbert not only received the proposal with satis- 
faction, but put himself out of the way to press the 
hired hospitality upon him, thinking by the arrange- 
ment to add considerably to his income, and to pro- 
cure for Heloise the daily assistance of the great pro- 
fessor in her studies. 

The plan succeeded beyond Abelard’s expectation ; 
he became an inmate of Fulbert’s house, and was 
specially requested to devote all the time he eould spare 
fron greater employments to the woman he loved. 

Fulbert considered the disparity of their ages and 
the reputation of his guest, and saw no harm in giving 
a man of thirty-four absolute control over a girl of 
nineteen : and so little did he entertain the idea of any 
tenderness between them, that he gave Abelard per- 
mission to beat his pupil if she should prove refractory 
at her léssons—a license quite in accordance with the 
educational theories of that period. 

For many months the pair remained in the fullest en- 
joyment of each other's society. The books were daily 
open, and there was a fair show of tutoring; but the 
books which Heloise studied deepest were the eyes of 
Abelard, and though he indeed taught her with his 
mouth, it was rather with the lips than with the tongue. 
In her society, in her embraces, the greatest teacher 
forgot to teach; and when he left her, his thoughts 
were only occupied with how to get back again. Gram- 
mar, rhetoric, theology, no longer engrossed his mind ; 
they were so many impediments to him who was utterly 
given up, with all the akandor of a fiery spirit, to the 
irresistible force of love—the stronger for having been 
controlled so long. In the lecture-room he stammered 
out a wearisome “ twice-teld tale,” for he lacked the 
energy to put forth new matter to his wondering audi- 
ence—he talked of philosophy, and thought of love. 
He hated the place, the hours, and the occupation which 
kept him from the arms of the loving Heloise. The 
pupils marvelled at the altered manner, the vacant, 
pre-oceupied look, and the falling off of their master. 
Some attributed the change to the effects of over work, 
others to anxiety lest his bold doctrines might bring 
the storm of persecution about his head. But a sus- 
picion of the truth began to get abroad, and was soon 
turned into knowledge. The delicious hours of hap- 
piness for Abelard were numbered. The scandal, the 
treason against his host, the damage to his reputation, 
and, above all, the loss of her so dear to him, had now 
to be encountered. Fulbert, convinced at length of 
what he had not deemed possible, indignantly expelled 
Abelard from his house ; but Abelard considered all his 
own woes as nothing when contrasted with the shame 
and trouble he had brought upon Heloise. She thought 
her griefs an honour, and would have gloried in them, 
excepting where they affected the position and charac- 
ter of her lover. 

Soon after, Abelard chose a night when Fulbert was 
absent, and carried off Heloise to his sister's in Brittany. 

Fulbert was furious, and thought only how he might 
most signally avenge himself on Abelard. He was 
restrained from taking the deadliest revenge, solely 
through fear of reprisals being made on Heloise. 





Abelard, on the other hand, was covered with grief at 
the thought of the suffering he had entailed on his 
beloved mistress, and thinking that there was but one 
way of making atonement to her for the injury he had 
done, he formed the resolution to marry her; to seek 
Fulbert, implore his pardon, ask his consent to the 
marriage, provided he would agree to the fact remaining 
a secret. 

For a clerk to act as he had done was a terrible 
scandal in the eyes of the Church; but if to it were 
added matrimony, there was no language strong enough 
to express the horror of those who preached continency, 
but practised it not—who had nieces, but not daughters 
—who professed to have forgotten mortal men when 
they donned in the heyday of their youth the saintly 
robe of the Romish priest. 

For Abelard to marry, was to blight all his prospects 
of advancement. Promotion was of course impossible ; 
and in the little enlightened state of people’s minds at 
that time, the marriage of the philosopher would prove 
a heavy drag upon his reputation as a teacher. 

In a more modern case, where the circumstances were 
somewhat similar to those in Abelard’s, an Oxford tutor 
was consulted by his pupil on the momentous question, 
whether he should or should not marry a girl of inferior 
condition, who had given the utmost proof of her affec- 
tion and confidence. The tutor’s reply was exhaustive, 
‘“‘ If you marry her, you are a fool; if yotdo not marry 
her, you are a blackguard.” 

Abelard preferred to be the fool, and resolved at any 
cost to himself, to marry Heloise. 

Fulbert appeared to be charmed at the idea, declared 
his consent to thesingle condition made by Abelard, 
and professed to be thoroughly reconciled. Heloise 
however, saw danger in the proposed step; she knew 
the unforgiving temper of her uncle; she knew the 
extent of the sacrifice Abelard was about to make, and 


in her devotion she fancied she recognized an element ° 


of wrong in the idea of her engrossing what was in- 
tended for all the world. How could she be made 
happy by anything that tarnished the glory of Abelard? 
How much more glorious to be the mistress of Abelard 
and to hold him by the bond of love, than to be his 
wife, and bind him with the fetters of wedlock ! 

It was not without much difficulty that Heloise was 
induced to consent to the marriage. Leaving their 
infant son in Brittany, they returned to Paris, and 
were married in the presence of Fulbert and some of 
his friends, after a night spent in watching and prayer. 
The ceremony over, they separated, Heloise going back 
to her uncle’s, and Abelard resuming his solitary mode 
of life. 

Reports of the marriage, probably set current by 
Fulbert, began to get about, but they were always 
indignantly denied by Heloise. This brought her so 
much under her uncle’s displeasure, and made her life 
80 burthensome, that she wrote to Abelard, asking him 
to remove her. 

He took her to the Convent of Argenteuil, where she 
had spent several years of her childhood, and caused 
her to assume the habit, but not the veil. Fulbert 
concluded that he meant to repudiate the marriage, and 
proceeded to take the most frightful revenge. 

Abelard’s servant was bribed to admit some ruffians 
into his master’s bedroom while he slept. Abelard was 
seized, wounded, and mutilated, and left without pity, 
to suffer the combined agony of intense mental and 
bodily pain, the scorn of his enemies, and the derision 
of the world. The later sympathy of friends and 
admirers availed nothing to comfort one so utterly 
broken down; he renounced all his projects for ecclesi- 
astical honours, and the brilliant project which lay 
before him asi a teacher. He saw no other refuge for 
his shame an¢. sorrow than that afforded by the cloister. 
He determined to become a monk, and, sternly resolving 
that Heloise should share his misfortunes, insisted on 
her taking the veil at Argenteuil. 

Although the poor girl feit the demand deeply, she did 
not hesitate to obey, 

“ At thy command,” said she, “I changed my soul 
when I changed my habit. It was thy will, not my 
devotion, which drew me, full of my youth, into the 
rigours of monastic life.”’ 

In spite of the entreaties of her friends, who sur- 
rounded her at the altar, and begged her not to condemn 
herself to such tremendous punishment, she seized the 
veil and threw it over her head, as she uttered the irre- 
vocable words which consigned her young life to the 
dreary convent-walls. 





Che Country ‘House, 


BOUDOIR. 


A Paris correspondent thus describes the dress worn 
by the Empress Eugenie at the ball at the Tuileries :— 
The Empress’s dress consists of several tulle skirts over 
maize satin, large coloured tulips scattered aver the 
tulle, with a maize satin cosaque—but all these details 
were lost upon any but those who were close to her 
Majesty—a ceinture of diamonds, of immense width 
behind, and narrowing towards the front clasp ; a fringe 
four inches in depth, round the corsage of her dress, the 
necklace for which the Emperor paid two millions, and 
a noble diadem produced to dazzling a effect, that if a 
lady present had not given me the details of her attire 
I should have been tempted to have resumed it by 
telling you that it was one blaze of diamonds, which I 
think almost detracted from her rare loveliness. . . . 
The beauties of the evening were the two sisters, 
Mesdames Magnan and Sims, the Marquise de Gallifet, 
and the Duc de Bassano’s young daughter; but peerless 
among the fair competitors for the prize Venus won, 
was la belle Anglaise, Mrs. Miles, whose diamond-starred 
coifure lit up as sweet a face as ever brightened an 
English home. There were three or four English uniforms 
two deputy lieutenants,—of whom Mr. Miles was one 
—and numerous foreign officers whose identity I could 
not ascertain. The Empress was attended as usual by 
her black servant in full Asiatic costume. 


DRAWING ROOM. 

_ Do our readers ever “ play for money?” The Rev. 
Edward 8. Taylor before he died edited an interesting 
history of playing-cards ; and he tells us that strange 
stakes were sometimes made at cards in the early days 
of the eighteenth century; and among these one men- 
tioned by Sykes is perhaps the oddest. In Durham, at 
Chester-le-Street, at the ‘Sign of the Salmon,” in 
Octcber, 1735, a child of James and Elizabeth Leesh, 
was played for at cards—four shillings being staked 
against the child—by Henry and John R. Trotter, 
Robert Thompson and Thomas Ellison, and won by the 
latter, being duly delivered to them. It does not appear 
what the father and mother thought of the transaction ; 
but as the child was handed over to the ‘parties, we 
must presume that the parties consented. * * * In 178¢ 
the Cocoa Tree was set in a flare of excitement by one 
of these campaigns. A young middy had then just 
inherited an estate by the death of his brother; his 
name was Harvey, and he subsequently fought at the 
battle of Trafalgar, being finally an admiral. The dif- 
ferente at hazard had amounted to one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds; and the adversary was a Mr. 
O’Birne, an Irish gamester. The latter had won one 
hundred thousand pounds of Harvey, and told him that 
he could never pay him. “TI can,’ said the youth, “the 
estate will sell for the debt.” ‘No,’ answered the 
Irishman, ‘I will win ten thousand; you shall throw 
for the odd ninety.” They did so, and Harvey won. 
Admiral Harvey might well have been known to many 
still living, as his death was as recent at 1830. 

Paris seems to be rapidly rivalling London in the 
audacity of her swindlers. The following story exhibits 
a degree of genius which would have graced a higher 
sphere :—Early one morning a well-dressed young man, 
accompanied by two females in elegant toilets, entered 
the shop of M. G——, silkmercer, and were received by 
the shop-porter, who told them that the shopman had 
not yet arrived, but would soon be there. The parties 
expressed their willingness to wait, and a few minutes 
later one of the females pretended to be unwell, and 
asked for a glass of water; but the young man, who 
suspected these early customers, declared that he could 
not leave the shop. The woman, on hearing this reply, 
immediately recovered, and left the shop with her 
companions. As one of the shopmen happened to 
arrive just after their departure, the porter determined 
to follow them, supposing they would attempt the same 
trick elsewhere. He saw them enter the shawl ware- 
house of Mr. J——, in the same street, and waited till 
they came out, when the young man went one way and 
the woman another. The porter followed the man, who 
went into the Passage du Vigars, leading into the Rue 
des Vieux-Augustins, where he was again joined by the 
females. The porter then accosted them and said that 
the shopman had arrived, and that he had been sent 
after them to request them to return. They made various 
objections, which he overcame by threatening to give 
them into the custody of the police. On arriving at the 
shop they were requested to accompany the master to 
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the commissary of police, but they refused, and a 

‘ce-officer was sent for. Meanwhile, the woman had 
contrived tothrow the shawls they had stolen under acoun- 
ter, where they were found soon after and identified by M. 
J——. Before thecommissary of police the three shop- 
lifters pretended that they were Dutch, and had just 
arrived from America vié London. The women were then 
examined by the female searcher, and their ample 
erinolines were found provided with pockets, hooks, and 
contrivances for concealing stolen goods. As this 
discovery removed all doubt as to their real character, all 
three were sent to the prefecture of police, where they will 
be tried for the robbery of shawls. In other respects too 
Paris is advancing in the same road. The columns of a 
French journal contains the following interesting adver- 
tisement :—‘* A young lady, aged 18, blonde, grande, 
bien-faite, de jolie figure, just out of a boarding-school, 
has a mother who is married to a person of great 
opulence, at whose desire she wishes her daughter to 
be married somewhere in France (out of the way). 
She would have 30001., or 75,000fr. All further con- 
cern with her own family would henceforth cease. She 
is very affectionate, and would easily form her new 
attachment. If this proposal would suit, please for- 
ward precise information as to your social and financial 
position, with such vouchers as are at your command. 
Experience having shown that nine-tenths of those who 
up to this moment have sent in replies are mere ad- 
yenturers and men of straw, to show you are seriously 
interested in the business you will forward in postage 
stamps at least five francs to cover expenses of future 
correspondence.”” We need not say the whole design 
isaswindle. Talking of advertisements brings to mind 
a letter written lately by a travelling showman to his 
agent intown. The details mentioned are grandioso 
enough to confound cosmogony:—‘‘ We have arrived 
here safe, after a long and troublesome journey; the 
rdered goods have arrived in good order.. The message 
has brought us snow and hail in good order, the storm 
«ame one day later. Iam sorry that the thunder bursted 
up, and the lightning we had to patch up also. The oceans 
and rivers I wish you to send by canal as the freight is 
cheaper ; and do not forget to send us new clouds and anew 
sun. But the most important thing we want is a bay, as 
ours has been burnt. Then we want a few yards of 
forests, and at least twenty yards of clear air. Roll them 


_ all up, and send them immediately.” 


Would it be believed now that a century ago a wed- 
ding was nearly stopped because the fair lady had only 
-one pair of shoes? Yet it is so, on the authority of 
Mr. Chambers, who tells the following story of the 
founder of the well-known Scottish family of Hays- 
toun:—One day—so goes this popular tradition—as 
Sir Alexander Murray was strolling down the avenue, 
he saw the Laird of Haystoun, mounted on his white 
pony, approaching, as if with the intention of visitng 
Darn Hall. After the usual greetings, Murray asked 
Haystoun if that was his intention. ‘ ’Deed, it’s just 
that,” quoth Haystoun, “and I'll tell you my errand, 
Tam gaun to court your daughter Jean.” The Laird 
-of Blackbarony (who, for a reason that will afterwards 
appear, was not willing that his neighbour should pay 
his visit at that particular time) gave the thing the go- 
by, by saying that his daughter was ower young for the 
laird. ‘‘E’ens you like,” quoth Haystoun, who was 
‘somewhat dorty, and who thereupon took an unceri- 
monious leave of Blackbarony, hinting that his visit 
would perhaps be more acceptable somewhere else. 
Blackbarony went home, and immediately told his wife 
‘what had passed. Her Ladyship on a moment’s re- 
flexion, seeing the advantage that was likely to be lost, 

in the establishment of her daughter, and to whom the 
‘Gisparity of years was no objection, immediately ex- 
laimed, ‘‘ Are you daft, laird? Gang awa’ immediately, 
and call Haystoun back again.” On this the laird ob- 
served—(and this turned out the cogent reason for his 
having declined Haystoun’s visit)—‘‘ Ye ken, my dear, 
Jean’s shoon’s at the mending.” (For the misses of 
those days had but one pair, and these good substan- 
tial ones, which would make a strange figure in a draw- 
ing-room of the present day.) ‘ Ye ken Jean’s shoon’s 
at the mending.” “ Hoot awa, sic nonsense, says her 
Ladyship: I'll gie her mine.” .“ And what will ye do 
Yoursel?” “Do?” says the lady: “I'll put on your 
boots; I've lang petticoats, and they will never be 


Noticed. Rin and cry back the laird.” Blackbarony 


Was at once convinced by the reasoning and ingenuity 


of his wife, and Y of the 
as Haystoun’s pony was none 





daughter, the visit was paid. Jean was introduced in 
her mother’s shoes; the boots were never noticed, and 
the wedding took place in due time, and was celebrated 
with all the mirth and jollity usually displayed on such 
occasions. The union turned out happily, and from 
it, as has been said, sprang the present family of 
Haystoun. 
LIBRARY. 


The well-known poetess, Eliza Cook, has just pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Routledge, of London, another 
volume of lyrics, entitled ‘“‘New Echoes and other 
Poems.” The volume is dedicated by Miss Cook to her 
friend and benefactor, J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., 
M.P.—a few brief yet graceful lines addressed to that 
gentleman announcing that “these pages are gratefully 
dedicated by one who can only wish that the offering 
were more worthy of the shrine on which it is laid.” 
“ The richest words,”’ it is added, ‘are but poor inter- 
preters of the poet’s feeling; and I will merely say that 
the remembrance of the name of him who accepts this 
slight proof of respectful admiration will be a ‘joy for 
ever’ to Eliza Cook.” 

The principal poem contained in this elegant volume 
is that already mentioned—‘‘ New Echoes,” the design 
of which is to show that— 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

This production is distinguished by considerable versa- 
tility, the writer blending touches of humour with deep 
poetical feeling,“ and proving how much of “ beauty” 
and of “joy” are to be found in the objects of nature, 
the writings of the poets, and the memories of bygone 
days. The remainder of the volume consists of mis- 
cellaneous poems, some of which have already been 
made public, and others are entirely new. Amongst 
these the one called ‘“‘ Castle Lea,” or, reversed, Lea 
Castle (the seat of Mr. Westhead), possesses the greatest 
local interest, and on this account we give the following 
extracts :-— 


Every golden ray was hiding 
In November’s sombre cloak ; 

Grey and misty scud was riding 
O’er the almost leafless oak. 

Scarce a blossom decked earth’s bosom, 
Scarce a wild bird tried to sing ; 

Sad winds sighing—-stray rooks flying— 
Heralded the Winter King. 

But the power of Sun and Flower 
Were no needful joys for me, 

As I stood,—a welcomed comer,— 
On the steps of ‘‘ Castle Lea.” 


There were gracious words to greet me 
As I trod the threshold stone, 
And the hand that stretched to meet me, 
Was a fair and courteous one. 
Soon my shrinking fear dispelling, 
By such bidding at the gate, 
Made me sure that I was dwelling 
Where true Kindness shut out State. 
Voices round me gave reliance 
On the welcome, warm and free ; 
Beaming faces—genial graces— 
Made a home of ‘‘ Castle Lea.” 


** Castle Lea!” my memory carries 
All thy scenes of peace around, 
Still thy mossy dingle tarries— 
Still I see the upland mound. 
There the belt of gloomy larches— 
Here the valley, deep and green— 
Leading to the emerald arches, 
Where the June sun ne’er is seen. 
Joyous Creatures, furred and feathered, 
Feed and play in fearless glee, 
And I see them tamely gathered 
Round the walls of ‘‘ Castle Lea.” 


I can see the Lady Birches 
Trail and droop in languid length, 
While the huge elm sways and lurches 
Near them with protecting strength. 
I can trace the Gothic twining 
Of the stones that break the grove, 
Record of the Past—combining 
Scenic Beauty, sacred Love. 
Here, the wood-shade for the dreamer— 
There, the thyme bank for the bee— 
While above, the ivy streamer 
Flutters down from ‘‘ Castle Lea.” 

There is an interesting book lately published on 
Village life in Switzerland by Sophia Duberly Delmard. 
It was the autheress’s good fortune to meet during her 
travels a soi-disant Prince of Montenegro, and she gives 
her experience of him in amusing terms :—‘ Since 
coming here, I have seen and heard many cases of 








swindling, of such cool, unblushing, barefachd impudence 
on the one side, and so much easy, unsuspecting, simple 
confidence on the other, as could not be equalled in any 
other country in Europe. One of the most amusing 
was an affair that happened last summer but one; and 
T have selected it from among many others, as it seems 
to illustrate more things than the unworldliness of the 
cheated. Not many weeks before our picnic at Les 
Plans, I was passing in front of the hotel with M ’ 
and, seeing him raise his hat toa dark, short man, wearing 
ing a red fez, whose age could not exceeded twenty-three, 
was told that it was a Prince of Montenegro, brother 
to the Prince Regnant, whose reverses, together with 
the sufferings of his brave people, were just then excit- 
ing a good deal of public interest. Poor fellow, he was 
like a cat in a tripe-shop, quite en emborras de richesses, 
having a pick of all the ladies, who chimed so pretty a 
chorus in his defence against the envious insinuations 
of Count T , Who one day, when the Prince was absent, 
ventured to say be was not quite sure of his being a 
prinee at all, and backed up his assertion by quoting 
M-—— as one who held the same opinion. This was 
repeated to his highness; who, the next time he 
encountered M—— in the coffee-room, stalked up to him, 
and, bowing profoundly, said, ‘I understand, Monsieur, 
that you have had the goodness to observe that you do 
not believe that I am the Prince of Montenegro, and I 
shall be glad to be favoured with your reasons for 
entertaing such an idea.” ‘ Certainly,” replied M . 
bowing also. “My reasons for thinking you are not 
the Prince are, simply, that I have never before seen 
royal personages eating and drinking at the same table 
with common travellers in the restaurant, in preference 
to taking their meals with the rest of the company at 
the table-d’héte, nor using their fingers in lieu of a 
pocket-handkerchief.” “Monsieur,” exclaimed the Prince, 
in a furious passion, advancing with his hand in a 
menacing attitude, “if you were not a married man, I 
would call you out.” “ Pray don’t let that be any im- 
pediment,” said M——, “for it certainly would not 
prevent my killing of you; but, before I do that, I will 
show you something else ;"’ and, letting go the arm he 
had grasped to arrest the threatened blow, he took hold 
of him under the arms, lifted him off the ground, and 
gave him so tremendous a hug, that his Highness roared 
for mercy. This squeeze so effectually cooled his war- 
like ardour, that no more was heard about fighting; 
and a few days after he walked up to M » holding 
out his hand, begging he would accept his friendship, 
and allow him officially to present the Prince of Monte- 
negro to Monsieur D——. To which M—— made answer, 
“ Allow me to return the compliment, by presenting 
Monsieur D—— unofficially to the Prince Montenegro.” 
After this affair, the Prince frequented the table-ii’héte, 
and was no longer to be found mixing with the occupants 
of the restaurant, becoming doubly popular, spending 
large sums, that is, running up large bills, in ices and 
champagne, with which he liberally treated the visitors, 
organizing picnics on a grand scale, and creating an 
unusal animation in the photographic trade, from the 
number of portraits presented to him, as gages d’amour, 
by his fair admirers, who, as he shrewdly observed, 
‘must be dazzled by his title, for he was sure he had 
no good looks nor fine manners to recommend bim.” 














HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


Roast pork is an institution, for which all good 
Christians are disposed to be grateful; but up to the 
present time no monument that we are aware of has 
ever been erected to the memory of a pig. The town 
of Luneburg, in Hanover, has wished to fill up that 
blank, and at the Hotel de Ville in that town there is 
to be seen @ kind of mausoleum to the memory of a 
member of the swinish race. In the interior of that 
commemorative structure is to be seen a glass case, 
inclosing a ham still in good preservation. A slab of 
black marble attracts the eyes of visitors, who find 
thereon the following inscription in Latin, engraved in 
letters of gold:—‘* Passer-by, contemplate here the 
mortal remains of the pig which acquired for itself 
imperishable glory by the discovery of the salt springs 
of Luneburg.” There is something very novel and 
ingenious in this mode of doing honour to a deceased 
hero, and its general employment would lead to some 
decidedly advantageous results. If it came to be re- 
garded as indispensable that a limb of the eminent 
personage should form part of every monument erected 
to him, a limit would necessarily be imposed upon the 
number of these by the impossibility of multiplying his 
members beyond the number supplied by nature, and 
this would often be a blessing. Moreover, the pre- 
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judices of surviving relatives might be rootedly opposed 
to this quartering of the defunct benefactor of his kind 
just as if he had been a traitor, and in that case we 
should have no monument at all—which would some- 
times be better still. But in this particufar case there 
is one circumstance which cannot fail to strike the 
careful observer. The inscription distinctly intimates 
that this one ham constitutes the mortal remains of 
the pig of Luneburg; what has become of the rest of 
him ? Can it be possible that his admiring fellow- 
citizens ate him up, with the sole exception of this 
limb, preserved for monumental purposes? This would 
be very painful to contemplate—but we fear there is 
too much reason to suppose that is what has really 
happened. Perhaps the objection to such a course of 
proceeding may be ultra-sentimental, but there is 
certainly something which grates upon the feelings in 
the notion of a community gobbling up five-sixths of 
one of: its great benefactors, and then doing loving 
homage to the remaining fragment of him—after, by 
the way, preliminarily pricking it with salt from the 
very springs by the discovery of which he earned the 
veneration of his countrymen. It is vain, however, to 
attempt to judge foreign matters by a purely English 
standard, and no doubt these good Hanoverians had no 
notion that they were doing anything indelicate when 
they sat down to partake of their distinguished fellow- 
citizen served up with sauerkraut. It is pleasing, 
however, to see that they have left a limb of him to 
commemorate his services, and assuredly among all the 
odd corners in Europe there are few more curious than 
that mausoleum in the Hotel de Ville wherein is en- 
shrined the ham which once formed part of the walking 
apparatus of the pig of Luneburg. 


OUT OF DOORS. 

Fog and frost threaten to justify everybody’s pre- 
diction that the winter would be a severe one. There 
has been skating—we do not mean at home: there 
always—but in Paris, where the sight is rarer. And 
earlier in the year than we are now, a scene occurred 
in the Bois de Boulogne between two English ‘ ladies,” 
which must have astonished and delighted Parisian 
society, skating, sledging, and. sliding there. The two 
ladies in question, who may be denominated the Gui- 
mard and the Sallé of modern times, who had been 
displaying for some time their equal but not over 
well-balanced hardihood on the ice, happened to with- 
draw at the same moment—the one to her basket- 
carriage, lined with blue fur and drawn by two spirited 
ponies ; the other to her exquisite little “‘ machine” (as 
the French call it, for want of power to pronounce its 
English name), drown by the two most fiery horses in 
Paris. It so chanced that both the ladies taking the 
reins and whip at the same moment made for a start 
in the contrary direction, and came in contact. Then 
ensued a terrible explosion—an English explosion, 
mind—fuli of English expletives, which, fortunately, 
no one understood but the highest educated amongst 
the crowd. Neither of the ladies would back their 
horses; the terrified French grooms, white as ashes, 
jumped down as the horses began to rear and plunge 
the ladies themselves, nothing daunted, standing erect 
all the while, whip in hand, summoning each other to 
give way, or dread the conseqnences. At length la 
S——, cheered on by the spectators, after bestowing a 
terrific adjective upon her opponent, always sans peur 
if not sans reproche, drew her whip across the figure of 
la C-——. The lash, in whirling round, caught the 
waggoner’s hat, which, after describing two or three 
fantastic vircles high in air, flew over the heads of the 
spectators into the bushes behind, leaving the poor 
victim bareheaded, astonished and ashamed, bursting 
into tears of rage, while la S—— pursued her course 
with movking laugh, followed by a whole cavalcade of ap- 
plauding dandies, who are accustomed to gaze upon her 
skill in driving the two fiery horses for which the Empress 
herself has in vain offered a fabulous price, with the most 
senseless demonstrations of admiration. The grinning 
crowd meanwhile gathered round the other heroine, 
crestfalllen and humbled, whose endeavours to con- 
eeal her golden locks beneath the silk handkerchief 
handed to her by a good Samaritan being at last 
successful, was driven off by her groom amid the 
assurances, which must have been anything but pleasant 
to hear, that the whole scene would long be remembered 
that it was as good as any farce of the Palais Royal ; 
and that all present would take tickets whenever they 
mw’ t choose to have a rehearsal of the same. The 
whole scene has been considered so disgraceful that we 
hear that a reprimand bas been conveyed to the chief 








of the police of the district for the non-interference of 
his subordinates, who, instead of preventing the en- 
counter, are convicted of having stood grinning at the 
fun, and enjoying it quite as fully as the rest of the 
spectators. 





THE MAIDEN’S LEAP. 





A maid of Castle Ruthven, of the Gowries’ noble 
blood, 

Loved tenderly a knightly guest, who for her fair 
hand sued ; 

But as his coffers were but scant, so Ruthven’s lord 
frowned cold, 

And swore no shield allied with his, unless ’twere 
bar’d with gold ! 

Too late! the Cavalier had pledged the fair one heart 
and soul, 

And in the twilight dim she to his turret chamber 
stole. 

Oh! blame her not, lest love’s despair thine own tried 
heart appal, 

And like that Highland maid, perchance, thou risk 
love, fame, and all! 


List! list ! a step upon the stair! the maiden gasped 
__s“ betray’d a 

As with impulsive prayer, that Heav’n her stern 
resolve would aid,— 

Straight to the turret top she flew, without or cry 
or clang, 

Forth o’er the fearful gulph below, the fearless maiden 
sprang ! 

Safe on her own tow’r roof she lit, and quick her 
lone couch gain’d, 

Where they who sought her, found her in the sweet 
repose she feign’d. 

‘* Fortune befriends the brave,” and she lived lovingly 
to call 

The Knight her lord, for whom she risked, love, 
honour, life, and all! 





Norts.—The ancient house of Ruthven in the highlands of Scot- 
land, once the seat of the unfortunate Gowries, consists of two 
square towers, built at different times, and distinct from each other, 
but now joined by buildings of later date ; the top of one of the 
towers is called the Maiden’s Leap, from the following extraor- 
dinary fact :—A daughter of the first Gowrie was addressed by 
a young gentleman of inferior rank, a frequent visitor of the 
family, who would give no countenance to his passion, His 
lodging was in the tower distinct from that of his mistress, 
The lady, before the doors were closed, conveyed herself into her 
lover's apartment ; a prying duenna acquainted the Countess, 
who, cutting off, as she thought, all chance of retreat, hastened 
to surprise them. The young lady’s ears were quick, she heard 
the footsteps of the old Countess, ran up to the top of the 
leads, and took the desperate leap of 9/t. 4in. over a chasm of 
60ft., and, luckily alighting on the battlements of her own tower, 
crept into bed, where she was found by the Countess, who, of 
course, apologized for her unjust suspicion! The fair one did 
not choose to repeat the leap, but soon after eloped, and was 





married. OR 
Pastime. 
Sele he Sod 
ENIGMAS. 
I. 
Formed long ago, yet made to day, 


I’m most in use when others sleep ; 
What few would like to give away, 
Yet none I’m sure would wish to keep. 


Il. 


In every city, town, and street, 
*Tis ten to one but me you meet; 
Sometimes adorned in shining gold, 
Splendid and brilliant to behold ; 
And different characters I wear— 
A lamb or lion, buck or bear— 

A dragon fierce, or angel fair— - 
An eagle or a warrior bold— 
These various forms in me behold; 
But though exalted as a chief, 

I’m gibbeted like any thief. 
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In the air around I fly 
When the stars are in the sky ; 
Children use me when they play 
With their ball in summer day. 
I to cricket go with you, 
Could you there without me do? 
Perhaps you'd like to have a game 
When you guess my little name. 





CHARADES. 
L. 


In her ear he whispers gaily, 
“If I may enjoy a burst, 
Maiden, I have watched him daily, 
And your father is my jirst.” 
She replies in accents fainter 
‘* Yes, Par’s gone and took the key,” 
He is but a signboard painter 
And a milkman’s daughter she. 
Supping, they themselves out-blowing 
See the beef and pickles stand, 
Suddenly “ Par’* homeward going 
Roars my second through the land. 
‘* Though I’ve neither fish nor pheasant, 
I could play a fork and knife : 
Beef would make the pickles pleasant, 
And you've eat it, on my life ! ”” 
So kicked out the lover early: 
*Twas my whole to kick him down ; 
But “ Par” was a great big surly 
Burly hoss near Camden Town. 


11. 

Dear is my first when shadowy night is near; 
But ‘tis my second makes my first so dear ; 
My whole with decent care my first preserves, 
And thus to be my second well deserves. 


Ill. 
Tis evening’s close, my /irst is near, 
When Mary vow’'d to meet her love ; 
The pale moon shines with lustre clear, 
And stars beam brightly from above. 
Oft on my second doth she gaze, 
And braids her tresses long and bright, .% 
More valued since her lover’s praise 
Has made them fairer in her sight. 
My whole will tell how time past o’er, 
Since Mary tripp’d her love to greet, 
To when she reach’d her home once more, 
For lover’s meetings are so sweet. 


—_——————. 


REBUS. 
My whole is a word of four letters ; 
A fact beyond any control— 
It’s equally sure that the lot of them 
Signify less than the whole. 
Behead me, a word stands before you 
Including what subjects belong 
To poetry music and painting, 
To dancing and acting and song. 
Curtail me and known in the City 
An equable value I mean ; 
Omitting the third of my letters 
I am found in an Isle that is green ; 
My third and my second and last are 
A vermin unpleasant I ween ; 
And on shipboard my fourth, second, third ones 
Are pitchy and sticky, unclean. 
Now go to my fourth, second, first, sir, 
And drinking appears on the scene ; 

And my third, second, first gives the postman, 
When he calls upon number sixteen. 
———_————— 

ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST TWO 
NUMBERS. 

In Decemper: ‘ Post-age.” 

In ee en I. “ Car-pet ;”’ II. ‘* White- 
bait;” III. ‘ Row-land;” IV. “ Table-cloth;” V. 
“‘ Mist-le-toe ;”’ VI. Sea-son ;”” VII. “ Night-in-gale.” 

Enigmas: I. “ Wig;” II. “Named Nott;” III. “A 
Clock ;” IV. “‘He was her son;” V. ‘ Spurs;” VI. 
‘- Facetious,” ‘* Abstemious;” VII. ‘‘Three ducks ;” 
VII. “ Anegg;” VIII. “ Pipe.” 
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judices of surviving relatives might be rootedly opposed 
to this quartering of the defunct benefactor of his kind 
just as if he had been a traitor, and in that case we 
should have no monument at all—which would some- 
times be better still. But in this particufar case there 
is one circumstance which cannot fail to strike the 
careful observer. The inscription distinctly intimates 
that this one ham constitutes the mortal remains of 
the pig of Luneburg; what has become of the rest of 
him ? Can it be possible that his admiring fellow- 
citizens ate him up, with the sole exception of this 
limb, preserved for monumental purposes? This would 
be very painful to contemplate—but we fear there is 
too much reason to suppose that is what has really 
happened. Perhaps the objection to such a course of 
proceeding may be ultra-sentimental, but there is 
certainly something which grates upon the feelings in 
the notion of a community gobbling up five-sixths of 
one of: its great benefactors, and then doing loving 
homage to the remaining fragment of him—after, by 
the way, preliminarily pricking it with salt from the 
very springs by the discovery of which he earned the 
veneration of his countrymen. It is vain, however, to 
attempt to judge foreign matters by a purely English 
standard, and no doubt these good Hanoverians had no 
notion that they were doing anything indelicate when 
they sat down to partake of their distinguished fellow- 
citizen served up with sauerkraut. It is pleasing, 
however, to see that they have left a limb of him to 
commemorate his services, and assuredly among all the 
odd corners in Europe there are few more curious than 
that mausoleum in the Hotel de Ville wherein is en- 
shrined the ham which once formed part of the walking 
apparatus of the pig of Luneburg. 


OUT OF DOORS. 

Fog and frost threaten to justify everybody’s pre- 
diction that the winter would be a severe one. There 
has been skating—we do not mean at home: there 
always—but in Paris, where the sight is rarer. And 
earlier in the year than we are now, a@ scene occurred 
in the Bois de Boulogne between two English ‘ ladies,” 
which must have astonished and delighted Parisian 
society, skating, sledging, and sliding there. The two 
ladies in question, who may be denominated the Gui- 
mard and the Sallé of modern times, who had been 
displaying for some time their equal but not over 
well-balanced hardihood on the ice, happened to with- 
draw at the same moment—the one to her basket- 
carriage, lined with blue fur and drawn by two spirited 
ponies ; the other to her exquisite little “machine” (as 
the French call it, for want of power to pronounce its 
English name), drown by the two most fiery horses in 
Paris. It so chanced that both the ladies taking the 
reins and whip at the same moment made for a start 
in the contrary direction, and came in contact. Then 
ensued a terrible explosion—an English explosion, 
mind—full of English expletives, which, fortunately, 
no one understood but the highest educated amongst 
the crowd. Neither of the ladies would back their 
horses; the terrified French grooms, white as ashes, 
jumped down as the horses began to rear and plunge 
the ladies themselves, nothing daunted, standing erect 
all the while, whip in hand, summoning each other to 
give way, or dread the conseqnences. At length Ja 
S———, cheered on by the spectators, after bestowing a 
terrific adjective upon her opponent, always sans peur 
if not sans reproche, drew her whip across the figure of 
la C-——. The lash, in whirling round, caught the 
waggoner’s hat, which, after describing two or three 
fantastic circles high in air, flew over the heads of the 
spectators into the bushes behind, leaving the poor 
victim bareheaded, astonished and ashamed, bursting 
into tears of rage, while la S—— pursued her course 
with motking laugh, followed by a whole cavalcade of ap- 
plauding dandies, who are accustomed to gaze upon her 
skill in driving the two fiery horses for which the Empress 
herself has in vain offered a fabulous price, with the most 
senseless demonstrations of admiration. The grinning 
crowd meanwhile gathered round the other heroine, 
crestfalllen and humbled, whose endeavours to con- 
ceal her golden locks beneath the silk handkerchief 
handed to her by a good Samaritan being at last 
successful, was driven off by her groom amid the 
assurances, which must have been anything but pleasant 
to hear, that the whole scene would long be remembered 
that it was as good as any farce of the Palais Royal ; 
and that all present would take tickets whenever they 
wm! t choose to have a rehearsal of the same. The 
whole scene has been considered so disgraceful that we 
hear that a reprimand has been conveyed to the chief 





of the police of the district for the non-interference of 
his subordinates, who, instead of preventing the en- 
counter, are convicted of having stood grinning at the 
fun, and enjoying it quite as fully as the rest of the 
spectators. 





THE MAIDEN’S LEAP. 





A maid of Castle Ruthven, of the Gowries’ noble 
blood, 

Loved tenderly a knightly guest, who for her fair 
hand sued ; 

But as his coffers were but scant, so Ruthven’s lord 
frowned cold, 4 

And swore no shield allied with his, unless ’twere 
bar’d with gold ! 

Too late! the Cavalier had pledged the fair one heart 
and soul, 

And in the twilight dim she to his turret chamber 
stole. 

Oh! blame her not, lest love’s despair thine own tried 
heart appal, 

And like that Highland maid, perchance, thou risk 
love, fame, and all! 


List ! list ! a step upon the stair! the maiden gasped 
—‘* betray’d ?”— 

As with impulsive prayer, that Heav’n her stern 
resolve would aid,— 

Straight to the turret top she flew, without or cry 
or clang, 
Forth o’er the fearful gulph below, the fearless maiden 
sprang ! : 
Safe on her own tow’r roof she lit, and quick her 
lone couch gain’d, 

Where they who sought her, found her in the sweet 
repose she feign’d. 

‘* Fortune befriends the brave,” and she lived lovingly 
to call 

The Knight her lord, for whom she risked, love, 
honour, life, and all! 





Notr.—The ancient house of Ruthven in the highlands of Scot- 
land, once the seat of the unfortunate Gowries, consists of two 
square towers, built at different times, and distinct from each other, 
but now joined by buildings of later date ; the top of one of the 
towers is called the Maiden’s Leap, from the following extraor- 
dinary fact :—A daughter of the first Gowrie was addressed by 
a young gentleman of inferior rank, a frequent visitor of the 
family, who would give no countenance to his passion. His 
lodging was in the tower distinct from that of his mistress. 
The lady, before the doors were closed, conveyed herself into her 
lover's apartment ; a prying duenna acquainted the Countess, 
who, cutting off, as she thought, all chance of retreat, hastened 
to surprise them. ‘The young lady’s ears were quick, she heard 
the footsteps of the old Countess, ran up to the top of the 
leads, and took the desperate leap of 9/t. 4in. over a chasm of 
60ft., and, luckily alighting on the battlements of her own tower, 
crept into bed, where she was found by the Countess, who, of 
course, apologized for her unjust suspicion! The fair one did 
not choose to repeat the leap, but soon after eloped, and was 


married. Pere 
° 
Pastime, 
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ENIGMAS. 


I 


Formed long ago, yet made to day, 

I’m most in use when others sleep ; 
What few would like to give away, 

Yet none I’m sure would wish to keep. 





Il. 


In every city, town, and street, 
Tis ten to one but me you meet ; 
Sometimes adorned in shining gold, 
Splendid and brilliant to behold ; 
And different characters I wear— 
A lamb or lion, buck or bear— 

A dragon fierce, or angel fair— - 
An eagle or a warrior bold— 
These various forms in me behold; 
But though exalted as a chief, 

I'm gibbeted like any thief. 
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In the air around I fly 

When the stars are in the sky; 
Children use me when they play 
With their ball in summer day. 

I to cricket go with you, 

Could you there without me do? 
Perhaps you'd like to have a game 
When you guess my little name. 





CHARADES. 
I. 
In her ear he whispers gaily, 
“Tf I may enjoy a burst, 
Maiden, I have watched him daily, 
And your father is my first.” 
She replies in accents fainter 
‘* Yes, Par’s gone and took the key,” 
He is but a signboard painter 
And a milkman’s daughter she. 
Supping, they themselves out-blowing 
See the beef and pickles stand, 
Suddenly ‘ Par” homeward going 
Roars my second through the land. 
‘* Though I’ve neither fish nor pheasant, 
I could play a fork and knife : 
Beef would make the pickles pleasant, 
And you’ve eat it, on my life!” 
So kicked out the lover early : 
’T was my whole to kick him down ; 
But “ Par” was a great big surly 
Burly hoss near Camden Town. 


II. 

Dear is my first when shadowy night is near ; 
But ‘tis my second makes my first so dear ; 
My whole with decent care my first preserves, 
And thus to be my second well deserves. 


Ill. 
’Tis evening’s close, my /irst is near, 
When Mary vow’d to meet her love ; 
The pale moon shines with lustre clear, 
And stars beam brightly from above. 
Oft on my second doth she gaze, 
And braids her tresses long and bright, 
More valued since her lover’s praise 
Has made them fairer in her sight. 
My whole will tell how time past o’er, 
Since Mary tripp’d her love to greet, 
To when she reach’d her home once more, 
For lover’s meetings are so sweet. 
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REBUS. 
My whole is a word of four letters ; 
A fact beyond any control— 
It’s equally sure that the lot of them 
Signify less than the whole. 
Behead me, a word stands before you 
Including what subjects belong 
To poetry music and painting, 
To dancing and acting and song. 
Curtail me and known in the City 
An equable value I mean ; 
Omitting the third of my letters 
I am found in an Isle that is green ; 
My third and my second and last are 
A vermin unpleasant I ween ; 
And on shipboard my fourth, second, third ones 
Are pitchy and sticky, unclean. 
Now go to my fourth, second, first, sir, 
And drinking appears on the scene ; 
And my third, second, first gives the postman, 
When he calls upon number sixteen. 
—_———_———— 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST TWO 
NuMBERS. 

In Decemsen: ‘“ Post-age.” 

In Janvary.—Charades: I. ‘‘ Car-pet ;”” II. ‘* White- 
bait ;” III. ‘ Row-land;” IV. “ Table-cloth;” V. 
‘ Mist-le-toe ;’’ VI. Sea-son ;”’ VII. ‘‘ Night-in-gale.” 

Enigmas: I. ‘‘ Wig;” II. ‘Named Nott ;” III. “A 
Clock ;” IV. ‘‘He was her son;’” V. “ Spurs;” VI. 
‘- Facetious,”’ ‘* Abstemious ;” VII. ‘Three ducks ;” 
VII. “ Anegg;” VIII. “ Pipe.” 
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CELLANY, with Musical Supplement edited by VINCENT 
WALLAck, is published on the 28th of each Month by 
Apvams & Francis, at the Offices, 59, Fleet Street. It 
may be ordered of them through any Bookseller, Music- 

ler, or Newsvendor in town or country. 

*,* As the number of this Magazine is the second of a 
new volume, a good opportunity is afforded for commenc- 
ing Subscriptions, which may be to Apams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C., or CRAMER & Co., 201, 

Street. The Subscription is 12s. annually, pay- 





in advance, for which, with the twelve numbers of 


the Magazine, the Subscriber will receive above £2 worth 
of Copyright Music of the highest standard. 
Printed at the t Press, No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, 


W., pu by Apams & Francis, at 59, Fleet-street, 
E.C.—February 1, 1865. 
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